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| XCEPT possibly in the extreme lower South and on the very light 
sandy soils of the Coastal Plain section, every farmer in the Cot- 
ton Belt should make an effort to plant at least a small acreage 
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PLANT SOME WHEAT THIS FALL 


of acid phosphate and 100 pounds of cottonseed meal’ per acre about 
Then in March, in case the wheat does not appear to 
be making a sufficiently vigorous growth, 75 to 100 pounds per acre of | 
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FINE WHEAT ON FARM OF J. K. TURNER, CULLMAN, ALA, 








to wheat this fall. 


as follows: 

1. Plant on good clay or loam soil. 
Wheat prefers a fairly compact clay, clay 
loam or loam soil, and very sandy land 
should be avoided. Humus is very im- 
portant, and care should be taken to see 
that the drainage is good. 

2. Make sure of plenty of plant 
food. Wheat is nota poor land crop, 
and probably most of our failures with it 
are due to planting it on soils too poor to 
grow it successfully. Land now covered 
with cowpeas or soy or velvet beans, if 
other conditions are favorable, will be 
well suited to wheat. These summer 
crops should be cut to pieces with a disk 
harrow and plowed under several weeks 
before time to plant the wheat, in order 
that they may have ample time to decay 
and become incorporated in the soil.* To 
balance the nitrogen in the peas or beans, 
we would suggest using about 300 pounds 








Wheat did well in most parts of the South 
this year, and the crop may be made equally profitable next year if the 
right methods are followed. Some of the most important of these are 
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nitrate of soda should be applied broadcast. 
3. Plant good seed at the right time. As with oats, it may be 
stated as a general proposition that seed wheat grown nearest to 


where it is to be planted will be the best 
kind to plant. Among the standard vari- 
eties for the South are Blue Stem, Fultz, 
Fulcaster, Red May and Currell's Prolific. 
These varieties have ina measure become 
acclimated and adapted to Southern con- 
ditions, and should be used wherever 
practicable. Where the Hessian fly usu- 
ally damages the wheat crop it will be 
well to delay seeding until after the first 
white frost; but where this pest is nota 
factor somewhat earlier seeding will 
probably result in increased yields. 

The South will be called upon to in- 
crease its wheat crop next year, and farm- 


ers in most sections of the South will do | 


well to plant at least a small acreage. Put 
on good, strong land, wheat will usually 
yield well, and every bushel we make isa 
very direct contribution toward winning 
the war. 
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| hy tS scientific tests show that an average of 
20% of the whole grains fed to hogs and cattle 
reach the manure pile unchanged. This big per- 
centage of the feed is undigested and wasted. 


Where unground feed is used, it requires the ra- 
tions of five animals to properly nourish four. The 
waste on every five would fatten one animal at no 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


cost. On this basis, and at present high prices of 
feed, no feeder would like to figure up his annual 
loss! 

Letz-ground feeds save this costly waste, and 
produce better results at one-fifth less the cost. 

Save this waste on your farm. Increase your 
live stock profits—by using the famous 
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Dixie—The South’s Leading Feed Grinder 


This is the first mill to meet ALL Southern requirements. Used and 


highly endorsed by hundreds of leading Dixie farmers. 


Operated by belt power. Grinds into finely pulverized, nourishing 
meal, every feed grown in the South—from lightest alfalfa to heaviest 
tobacco stubble for fertilizer. Handles wet stuff as well as dry—can't clog. 


Grinds Velvet beans, vines and all. Grinds corn stalks, corn on cob, 
corn stover, alfalfa, pea vines, oat hulls, milo maize, Kaffir corn, Johnson 
grass, Lespedeza, Kudsu, straw, shelled corn, rye, barley, wheat screen- 
ings, seed of all kinds! Cuts—recuts—grinds them, all in one operation. 


The Letz-Dixie affords the only process by which shelled cobs and 
shucks can be satisfactorily ground together. Letz-ground meal, because 





of its powder-like form, is preferable to all others. It is more nourishing: 


Animals like it better. 
848 Keen Cutting Edges 


Letz-Dixie patented grinding plates lead the world in fine cutting, ligh: ruan- 
ning, capacity and durability, They'll grind any feed that needs to be ground. 
848 keen cutting edges pulverize the grain into powder. Plates are self-sharp- 
ening. Can be run together for hours, empty, without slightest injury. Cutting 
edges will be sharper than ever. One set is guaranteed, on the average, to 
grind 2,000 bushels of moderately ground meal before replacement is neces- 
sary or desirable. 

We guarantee that the Letz-Dixie will grind more grain on less fuel and 
grind it better than will any other process. This is why feeders who are mak- 
ing the biggest profits by grinding their own feed, are those who use the Letz- 
Dixie. It has Force Feed, Friction Clutch, Ball End Bearing and many other 
practical features which you should know about. 








Grind for Your 
Family Table 


Thousands of Letz users 


Buhr_ grinding plates, 
with their 848 keen cut- 
ting edges, cut and grind 
the flour in one operation 
—reduce the cost of liv- 
ing. 








Write for Valuable Free Books NOW! 


The high prices of feed and big profits in Hogs and Cattle make it now more necessary than ever to feed ground 
feed and save the costly 20% waste now going to the manure pile. Over 27 years of unquestioned leadership is behind the 
Letz-Dixie. Investigate at once. Write for our big and our free book “Feeding Farm Animals.” Tells all about 
Balanced Rations and how to get maximum results at lowest cost. We will senda copy free of charge. Send a postal at once. 


LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 304 East Road, Crown Point, Indiana 


Distributing Houses at 

Chicago, Ill. New Waterford, Ohio Lincoln, Neb. Cedar Rapids, lowa, Minneapolis, Minn. Dallas, Texas Billings, Mont. Omaha, Neb. 

York, Pa. Mune ansas . Mo, Mt. Jey, Pa. Jackson, Mich. Winnipeg, Can. 
Portland, Me. St. Louis, Mo. Milwaukee, Wis. Little Rock, Ark. 


Address Inquiries to Crown Point, Indiana. 


Spartanburg, S. C. le, | ash. 
Utica, N. Y. New York City, N. Y. Macon, Ga. indianapolis, ind. 





We Also Make @ 
Special Letz Mill 
for the North 


Grinds corn, rye; oats 
barley; grinds them with 
clover, alfalfa and prop- 
erly proportioned rough- 
age and concentrates in- 
to finest meal at least 
cost. Write for Lets cat- 
alog. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


| By TAIT BUTLER 











Feeding Values of Corn and Soy 
Bean Stover 


READER wants to know “the dif- 

ference in the feed values of corn 
and soy bean stover, ground and un- 
ground. Also how corn and soy bean 
stover compare in feeding value with 
cottonseed hulls. He says: “I find 
my milk cows will eat up clean both 
kinds when ground, whereas of the 
shredded corn stover they will eat 
only about one-half and of the soy 
bean stover about one-third.” 

Our readers will understand that 
the term “stover” is applied to the 
entire corn and soy bean plants after 
merely the ears of corn and the 
seeds of the soy bean have been re- 
moved. The term soy bean straw, 
instead of soy bean stover, is some- 
times used to designate the soy bean 
plant after it has been threshed and 
the seeds or grain removed. 

Nothing will be added to the feed 
value of the corn and soy bean stov- 
ers, actually eaten by the cows, by 
grinding them. Or, at least, if they are 
fed properly the part eaten will 
not be benefitted enough by grinding 
to pay its cost. For animals with 
good teeth and plenty of time to chew 
their roughage, little is gained by cut- 
ting, chaffing or grinding, and such 
is not generally profitable. When 
the entire roughage of an animal is 
one of these low-grade dry roughag- 
es, there is probably more advantage 
derived from grinding, but dairy cows 
should have silage or some higher- 
grade dry roughage than corn stover 
or soy bean stover. That is, corn 
stover, or soy bean stover should not 
constitute the entire roughage of the 
dairy cow, although either may with 
less objection constitute the entire 
dry roughage of cows getting a liber- 
al allowance of silage or other suc- 
culent feed. These roughages are 
too low-grade. or contain too little 
nutrients to make up the entire 
roughage of a dairy cow; for to be 
economically fed the dairy cow 
should receive as large a part of her 
feed as practicable from home-grown 
roughage, because it is cheaper than 
the high-priced concentrates; but if 
the roughage is all low-grade a larg- 
er amount of concentrates becomes 
necessary. 

The advantages derived from grind- 
ing these low-grade roughages are 
that a larger part of them is eaten by 
the cows and they are put in good 
condition for mixing. with heavy or 
tich concentrates like cottonseed 
meal. But on the whole, the increase 
in feec value from grinding will be 
pretty accurately measured by the 
larger proportion eaten. This will 
be more important in case the entire 
roughage is made up from these low- 
rade materials, although it must be 
remembered that a “concentrate” 
cannot be made out of a “roughage” 
simply by grinding it. More of it may 
be eaten, but the feed value of that 
eaten will not be materially charged. 
When cows are getting a liberal al- 
lowance of good roughage, like sil- 
age and good legume hay, it is not 


- unusual for them to eat no more 


than one-half to three-quarters of the 
shredded corn stover given them; but 
if fed only silage cows will usually 
consume from 75 to 85 per cent of a 
fair allowance of good shredded stov- 
er. We are surprised that our in- 
guirer’s cows will eat only one-third 
of the soy bean stover, for they will 


~Msually eat a larger proportion of 
_this than of corn stover and itis also 


+ 


probably higher in feed value than 
corn stover, 

We think it may depend largely on 
what other roughage our inquirer has 
as to whether it will pay to grind 
these low-grade roughages; but as a 
general rule we do not think it will 
pay to grind them. It will pay better 
to supply a considerable part of the 
roughage required by the cows in the 
form of silage and good legume hays, 
than to depend entirely on these low- 
grade roughages, even though ground. 

The following table gives the di- 
gestible nutrients in corn stover 
(medium in water) and soy bean 
straw, according to Henry: 





| Corn Stover } Soy Bean Straw 














Digestible protein ....| 2.1 per cent 2.8 per cent 
Digestible carbohy- 

ee retro 42.4 per cent 38.5 per cent 
Digestible fat ........ 0.7 per cent 1.0 per cent 





Corn stover and soy bean straw are 
both higher in feeding value than 
cottonseed hulls. That. is, the por- 
tions of the corn stover and soy bean 
straw that are eaten are higher in 
feeding value, but the hulls are eaten 
more completely and are better for 
mixing with meals. 





Corn Shucks Versus Corn Silage 


A READER can buy baled corn 

shucks at $6 a ton, He has corn 
planted to fill a silo, and asks how 
corn shucks at this price compare 
in feeding value with silage. He says 


he merely wants to carry beef cattle . 


through the winter holding their own 
and the young ones growing. 

It may be stated at once that the 
young cattle will be more likely to 
make better growth on corn silage 
than on corn shucks as the sole 
roughage, and will also probably re- 
quire less concentrates or cottonseed 
meal. It is also more than probable 
that the grown cattle will require 
more cottonseed to hold their own if 
fed corn shucks only for roughage 
than if fed only corn silage, and also 
that probably corn silage and shucks 
both will prove better and more eco- 
nomical than either alone. 

In considering the economy of us- 
ing corn shucks at $6 a ton, or corn 
silage for wintering the mature cattle, 
of course the price of corn and the 
yield of corn per acre will have an 
important bearing. If corn is high- 
priced and the yield large, these con- 
ditions will favor the shucks. When 
corn makes a large yield the propor- 
tion of corn grain to stalks and 
leaves, or stover, is larger, and in 
that case a smaller part of the 
total feed value of the crop is lost 
when the stover is left in the field. 
Or to reverse the statement, when 
the yield of corn is small the value 
of the stalk and leaves, when put in 
the silo, form a larger part of the 
feed value, and as silage the stalks 
and leaves also have a higher value 
than as dry stover. If the yield is 
30 bushels per acre and it is worth 
$2 a bushel, we have a grain value 
of $60 an acre. The silage tonnage 
will probably be around 7 tons which 
gives a cost of $8.50 a ton for the 
silage, not counting the value of the 
stover, if that is saved and fed dry. 

In other words, when corn is selling 
for $2 a bushel and the yield of corn 
grain is 30 bushels and-of corn stover 
11-2 tons, while the yield of silage is 
7 tons per acre, the cost of silage 
is not far from $10 a ton. 

Now a ton of corn shucks contains 
more feed nutrients than a ton of 


corn silage, as the following compari- 
son shows: 





\1 Ton Shucks| 1 Ton Silage 








Digestible protein ........ | 12.0 Ibs. 22.0 Ibs. 
Digestible carbohydrates. . 946.0 Ibs. 300.0 Ds. 
Digestible fat ............ 6.0 Ibs. 14.0 Ds. 








In view of all these facts we believe 
that for mature dry cattle corn shucks 
and cottonseed meal at the prices 
and yields assumed may prove cheap- 
er than corn silage, but for the young 
growing cattle we believe a part of 
the roughage from silage will prove 
more satisfactory and economical, be- 
cause of its succulence and greater 
palatability. 

Possibly the best plan would be to 
put in enough silage to’ give the old- 
er cattle a small allowance and the 
growing animals a fairly liberal al- 
lowance, and then purchase enough 
corn shucks at the price quoted to 
supply the balance of the roughage 
required. 

Of course, if it is estimated that 
corn will not be worth $2 a bushel 
in north Mississippi, where this in- 
quiry comes from, then the conditions 
will be more favorable for making 
the roughage more largely or entire- 
ly silage, and it may then easily 
become the cheaper roughage, es- 
pecially for the young growing cat- 
tle. 





Several Feeding Inquiries 
READER asks: “Will cutting and 
shocking the corn, that is saving 

the whole plant for feed, lessen the 
yield of grain? With corn yielding 
25 bushels per acre, how many cattle 
can be wintered on the stover from 
20 acres, proper concentrate being 
fed with this roughage? 

As to whether the yield of corn 
grain will be reduced by saving the 
entire plant for feed will depend on 
the state of maturity at which the 
corn is cut and shocked. If it is 
cut at the right time there will be no 
reduction in the yield of corn grain. 
In fact, if the corn is allowed to 
fully mature and is then cut and well 
shocked and cured in the shock the 
vield of grain will probably be slight- 
ly larger than when the ears are al- 
lowed to weather on the standing 
stalks until late in the fall or early 
winter. At least, there is some ex- 
perimental evidence to show that this 
is the case. On the other hand, if 
the corn is cut before the grain gets 
moderately hard, or while the*leaves 
and stalks are still green there may 
be some loss of grain. Tests have 
shown that this is true in some Cases, 
but it does not follow that the total 
amount of feed obtained in both grain 
and stover was not greater in 
those cases where the crop was cut 
and shocked just a little green than 
in those cases where the crop has 
been allowed to fully mature or be- 
come a-little over-ripe before shock- 
ing. 

If the corn is cut and shocked at 
the usual stage of maturity at which 
the leaves or fodder is generally pull- 
ed, there will probably be some loss 
of grain; but it will possibly not be 
as great as that resulting from pull- 
ing the leaves and topping at the 
same stage of maturity. For shock- 
ing, we advise allowing the grain to 
become pretty hard, but it should be 
cut before all the leaves have become 
dry. If this medium stage of ripeness 
is selected as the time for cutting 
and shocking, the stover will be bet- 
ter while the yield of grain will prob- 
ably not be materially lessened. 

Corn yielding 25 bushels per acre 
will produce from one to one and a 
third tons of stover per acre accord- 
ing to the variety, thickness of plant- 
ing, etc. Our reader may therefore 
expect from 20 to 25 tons of stover 
from his 20 acres of corn yielding 25 


bushels per acre. Or, we may esti- 
mate that he will have from 40,000 
to 50,000 pounds of stover. If he 
feeds 4 months or 120 days he will 
have from 333 to 416 pounds of stover 
to feed each day, but if he feeds 5 
months or 150 days he will only have 
from 266 to 333 pounds of stover for 
feeding each day. 


If this corn stover is the only 
roughness given the cattle they will 
need to receive a much larger quan- 
tity, for they will not eat it as com- 
pletely as they would a higher grade 
of roughage. We are not told the 
class of cattle to which the stover is 
to be fed, but mature cattle weigh- 
ing 800 to 1,000 pounds should probab- 
ly receive 40 pounds of shredded stov- 
er a day if this is the only roughage. 
They will probably eat from 20 to 30 
pounds out of this 40 pounds given if 
the stover is of average quality. If 
the stover is shredded and cut, or if 
merely run through a cutter and 
moistened and sprinkled with con- 
centrates the cattle will eat it much 
more completely and a smaller quan- 
tity need be given. 


If the feeding period is 120 days 
and 40 pounds a day is the allow- 
ance, then 20 to 25 tons of stover 
will feed from 8 to 10 head of cattle. 
But if the feeding period is 150 days 
and the same allowance per day giv- 
en, then only 6 to 8 head of cattle 
can be fed for the 150 days. Of course, 
less stover might be given per day 
per head and in that case a larger 
number of cattle can be wintered on 
this roughage. Corn stover, like the 
straws and cottonseed hulls, is not 
a good roughage to use exclusively 
for wintering cattle, especially young 
animals or those on which some 
growth is desired. It will serve eco- 
nomically as a part of the roughage, 
but should be used with silage or 
legume hay to give its best value. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Mule With Depraved Appetite 














READER has a “mule which eats 
its own manure and gnaws the 
feed boxes or other wood.” 


This depraved appetite is usually 
due to faulty feeding or a deranged 
condition of the digestion. Animals 
over-fed on corn and grass hay or 
corn fodder, or on any unbalanced 
ration are more likely to develop this 
habit. It may also be due to a lack 
of mineral matter in the feed, which 
is likely to occur whenever an animal 
is fed on a ration lacking orotein. 


If the mule is being fed a heavy ra- 
tion of hay and grain we suggest a 
reduction in the amounts. He should 
be given a liberal allowance, but it is 
best to reduce the feed in such a case, 
if the animal is being fed heavily, 
even if it becomes necessary to re- 
duce the work. 


The ration should have variety and 
should be balanced to the extent, at 
least, of feeding some feed rich in 
protein, We suggest that one half 
the hay be of some legume, such as 
clover, cowpea or alfalfa, and the to- 


tal amount of hay should not be over 


one pound daily for every 100 pounds 
of the animal’s weight. For grain, 5 
parts of corn and 1 part of cottonseed 
meal, or 5 parts of corn, 5 parts of 
oats and 1 part of cottonseed meal, 
will be good. 


Mix 10 parts of wood ashes, | part 
of copperas (pulverized) and 3 parts 
of salt and give a tablespoonful in 
some ground feed twice a day. As far 
as possible prevent the mule from 
getting to the objectionable materials 
until his desire to eat them disap- 
pears. 



































What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW .F. MASSEY 

















Flea Beetles 


HE flea bugs are damaging my to- 


bacco... What shall I use to de- 
stroy them?” 
Spray the tobacco with lead- ar- 


sénate, | pound in 30 gallons of water, 
and repeat if washed off. 





Robins Nesting 


-N.OLD friend, near Raleigh, N. C., 
says that. I am mistaken ‘about 
robins not. nesting in North Carolina, 
as one has nested and raised young 
this. year on ‘his lawn. -I did not 
mean that robins never nested in 
North Carolina, but that as a rule 
they go farther north, if they are not 
killed in their passage through North 
Carolina. 





Bitter Pecans 


“IT HAVE a pecan tree 10 years old 

which is very prolific, but the nuts 
are too bitter to eat. What can I do 
to make them better?” 

The only think you can do will be 
to head the tree back and graft 2 new 
head on it with cions from a first- 
class tree of the improved varieties. 
There is a tendency in all of the hick- 
ory family to revert to bitter nuts, 
and the pecan is simply a hickory. 





Spraying Peach Trees 


“WHAT shall I spray my peach trees 
‘*¥ with? My young trees are all in 
bad ‘shape and have gum on the 
trinks.” y 

We spray trees for different trou- 
bles and use different materials. To 
prevent the scale insect we spray in 
late fall and early spring with lime- 
sulphur wash, and always when the 
trees are leafless and dormant. Gum 
at the base of the trees shows that 
there are borers at work. These 
should be cut out and. destroyed. 
Wherever you see gum,take your 
knife and cut in and you will usually 
find the borer. 





Fine Potatoes 
A NORTH Carolina correspondent 


sénds some fine looking potatoes 
and says that he planted seven bush- 
els on half an acre of land and dug 
125 bushels. He wants to know what 
the variety is. 

It is hard to be positive about a va- 
riety of potato merely from examin- 
ing the tubers. The potatoes belong 
to the Early Rose class, and if not 
Early Rose they are probably Early 
Ohio or Triumph. We cooked some 
of the potatoes and find them excel- 
lent and not like Early Rose, and I 
feel rather certain that they are 
Early Ohio. 


Boll Worms in Corn 


“Tl HAVE been growing the White 

Evergréen sweét corn for a couple 
of years, and this year I note a great 
many of the ears have worms in 
them, injuring the sale very much. 
Have you had any experience with 
these, and do you know any means 
for checking them?” 





{ have never known a season when 
the mid-season crop of sweet corn 
was not infested with the boll worms. 
The extra early varieties are seldom 
attacked nor the very late crop. 
Stowell’s Evergreen coming in July is 
pretty certain to be infested. I have 
never found anything to stop them. 
Some authorities say that lead arsen- 
ate powder dusted on the young silks 
will destroy them or spraying with 
lead arsenate, but I have never found 


it so. It is strange that you find these 
caterpillars a new thing, for I sup- 
posed that they are everywhere and 
every season. 





Growing Crape Myrtles 

“PeEAse tell me how to grow crape 
myrtles from shoots. Also name 
a good botany and bird book for the 

South.” ’ 
Ordinarily the crape myrtle is hard 
to root from cuttings except under 
greenhouse conditions and with ex- 
pert treatment. They can be grown 
from layers, that is, by bending a 
limb to the ground, partly cutting 
through and burying it till rooted and 
then transplant. You can cut the 
roots of a large plant with a spade 
and they will produce suckers. But 
crape myrtles are very easily grown 
from seed. I have grown hundreds 
of seedlings and have had them vary 
a great deal in color and size of bloom 
trusses. In fact I have had them 
bloom before they were a foot tall. 
Sow the seed in a box in the house 
in late winter, covering the seed very 
shallow, moisten and then put a pane 


similar conditions to those in the 
Northern potato-growing region. 


When I mentioned “early” potatoes I 
did not mean potatoes planted in 
April and dug in October. My early 
potatoes were perfectly ripe this sum- 
mer by the tenth of June and are now 
in the cellar. Your crop is the gener- 
al main crop of the North, and of 
course can be handled differently 
from those that have to be kept all 
through the summer. Unless kept very 
cool, dark and dry, our early potatoes 
will sprout» before August, and when 
put-in proper conditions for sprouting 
they can be: planted from the: middle 
of July till early August and,make a 
fallcrop. You are-2,000 feet above the 
sea level. We are down here only 
about thirty feet above the sea, and 
only a few miles from the ocean. ElI- 
evation has as much to do with cli- 
mate as latitude has. Your methods 
are Northern, while ours are South- 
ern. 





Sowing Spinach for Market 


‘T WANT to plant an acre of spinach 
this fall to cut and ship in spring. 
When should the seed be planted? 
Should they be in rows or broadcast? 
What variety is best? Land will make 
50 to 60 bushels of corn an acre. [ 
also want to plant in January two 
acres in Alaska peas. The land is 
good bottom soil, ‘but clear above any 





fodder. 


enough opens to begin. 


keting of cotton and cotton seed. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SEVEN THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


S the whole corn plant, either as stover or ensilage; don’t pull 


2. Have everything ready, and rush cotton picking as soon as 


3. Well selected seed pay handsomely in these days of high-priced 
crops; select seed of cotton and corn this month and next. 

4. Plant that turnip patch, if. you have net done so already. 

5. Prepare for a big acreage of oats, wheat and rye, being care- 
ful to get them in at the right time. 

6. Make at least a beginning this fall with the clovers and vetch, 
increasing the acreage another year. 

7. See your neighbors and make plans now for codperative mar- 








of glass over the box to retain mois- 
ture. Transplant the seedlings as soon 
as large enough into 21-2 inch pots, 
and when the roots have gotten 
around the ball of earth you can trans- 
plant them to the open ground in a 
nursery row till large enough to set 
out permanently. Chapman’s “Flora 
of the Southern States” is a good 
botany. Doubleday, Page & Co., of 
Garden City, N. Y., publish a bird 
book with colored plates. 








Not Early Potatoes 


“IT NOTICE on your always interest- 

ing page the following remark: 
‘Doubtless in a cool and perfectly 
dark place the early potatoes can be 
kept till fall, but I have never seen 
them keep through the winter unless 
put in cold storage.’ Several counties 
here in Tennessee on the Cumberland 
plateau, at an elevation of 1,800 to 
2,000 feet, plant only early potatoes, 
and I have never known any serious 
loss from rotting. Most of the :pota- 
toes are planted about the first of 
April, and they generally remain till 
the last of August. This season I 
made my first planting February 15 of 
about one-fifth acre, and while this is 
the earliest planting I have ever done, 
they are doing well. The universal 
method here is to dig the potatoes 
about October 1 and bury. them in 
holes so that they can easily be got- 
ten at. They are taken up in March 
and sacked or simply piled in the cel- 
lar. They make the best seed, begin- 
ning to sprout about the last of 
March. I propose to plant some pota- 
toes about the tenth of July, merely 
as an experiment. I cannot find that 
any one here has ever planted pota- 
toes that late.” 


On your elevated section you have 





overflow and makes fine cotton or 
corn. A party wants to sell me a ton 
of prepared sheep manure for $36. Will 
it pay me to use that amount on two 
acres? What does he mean by ‘pre- 
pared’ manure?” 

I sow spinach the last of September 
for early cutting time. The Norfolk 
growers also sow again in February. 
I have found no advantage in this, 
as it runs to seed just as soon as the 
fali-sowed. I made this sowing this 
year because my fall sowing was al- 
most entirely killed by the severe win- 
ter, a thing [ have never known be- 
fore. I have sowed in drills and 
broadcast, and prefer to sow in rows 
16 inches apart and mulch with stable 
manure between the rows. The Nor- 
folk growers plant on beds about six 
feet wide and with deep alleys be- 
tween, and sow in rows about nine 
inches apart. The only advantage in 
sowing broadcast is that the plants 
seem to winter better when a little 
crowded. But you can get better spin- 
ach in rows. Side dressings of nitrate 
of soda as soon as growth starts in 
spring will help greatly. Cut the 
plants entire and not merely the 
leaves. The sheep manure is not worth 
$15 especially for peas, as it is mainly 
nitrogenous. I have tried it repeat- 
edly and never: found it worth the 
cost. It is simply sheep dung from 
the cattle cars and the stock yards in 
Chicago, dried and pulverized. Give 
the peas 400 pounds of a mixture one 
part cottonseed meal to three parts 
acid phosphate an acre and it will be 
cheaper and better by far than the 
sheep manure. Write to Division of 
Publications, Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington and ask for copies 
of Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 94 and 225. 
Also No. 62, which treats of market 
packing. 
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Buckwheat and Wheat 


“(*AN you tell me anything about 

buckwheat? Would it profit- 
able here as a wheat substitute? Tell 
me its habits, when to plant, and 
when it matures? Can it be handled 
with wheat machinery and ground ir 
the same way? Wheat here this year 
is very poor. We must certainly find 
something to take its. place or go 
breadless. Please give a list of seeds 
for fall sowing to help out the wheat. 
Land about here is too poor to make 
wheat a paying crop, and the ordin- 
ary man is too poor to fertilize it as 
it should be. We are up against a 
hard proposition and must do some- 
thing to help win the war.” 


be 


You can doubtless grow buckwheat | 
in Wake County, N. C., but hardly as 
a profitable crop, though it is a fine 
crop-in the high mountain plateau of 
northwestern North Carolina. But it 
would hardly make a substitute for 
wheat either for bread or in the farm 
rotation. Buckwheat is a short and 
rapid growing annual. It is sowed 
here in July or even in early August 
and harvested before frost. It can be 
handled with a wheat reaper and 
threshed with an ordinary threshing 
machine. But the making of the 
flour demands special machinery in 
the mill, and the flour is used only for 
the making of griddle cakes. 


You say that the land in Wake 
County is too poor for wheat. There 
is land in eastern Wake that is too 
light to make wheat profitable, but 
the red clay hills of Wake, if properly 
farmed, should make good crops of 
wheat. The chief difficulty there is 
the humidity that favors rust. But 
you seem to imagine that all that is 
needed to make land rich is fertilizer. 
That idea has had more to do with 
keeping the land poor than any other. 
You will never get your land perma- 
nently productive and fertile with 
fertilizers alone; no matter how free- 
ly you use them. Fertilizers are very 
useful when properly used in the im- 
provement of the soil. But what‘is the 
matter with your rough hills is the 
scratch plowing and the everlasting 
cultivation. Your hills should be 
kept largely in grass and never put 
into a hoed crop without turning a 
good sod to hold the soil from wash- 
ing. They should be broken deep and 
then cultivated as level as possible to 
prevent gathering a head of water. 
And after growing a crop: of cotton 
or corn get back into grass as soon as 
practicable. Raise stock and make 
manure and practice a rotation that 
will bring legumes on the land and 
increase the humus in the soil, and if 
you farm right you will find those red 
hills getting richer while you buy no 
fertilizer but plain acid phosphate. 
Treated as the majority of those 
Wake County hills have been treated, 
they will always be unproductive for 
wheat or anything else. The main 
dificulty, as I have suggested, is the 
great liability of the wheat to rust. 
This makes the grain shrivelled and 
poor. As a crop for profit, winter 
cats will be far more profitable there 
than wheat, the upper Piedmont sec- 
tion being better for wheat. With 
more profitable farming with corn, 
cotton and oats and legumes and 
grass, you can easily buy—your flour. 
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How a Georgia Farmer Made 31 
Bushels of Wheat Per Acre 


($5 Prize Letter) 


N MY farm, two and one-half miles 

from Americus, Ga., Sumter Coun- 
ty. I have been raising wheat several 
years and have never made less than 
20 bushels to the acre. 

This year I had eight acres planted 
in wheat and gathered 250 bushels. 
This wheat was planted about the 15th 
of November, 1917, and was the Blue 
Stem variety. I planted after a kill- 
ing frost, because of the destructive- 
ness of the Hessian fly in this locali- 
ty if planted before a killing frost. I 
planted one bushel and a peck to the 
acre, soaking it twelve hours before 
planting in a solution of bluestone, 
one pound of bluestone for every five 
bushels of wheat. 


I planted where I had grown cotton, 
and prepared the land as follows: 

I cut the stalks with a stalk cutter, 
plowing them up with a John Deere 
steel two-horse plow, and then broke 
the land deep and close with the same 
plow, double harrowed it with a four- 
mule disk harrow, marked -off land 
12 feet and sowed wheat by hand. | 
then took my grain drill and put out 
200 pounds of cottonseed meal and 200 
pounds 16 per cent acid, and covered 
the wheat by double-cutting it with 
a four-mule disk harrow, and then ran 
ever it with an Acme harrow. When 
it was about four inches high I put 
eut nitrate of soda, 100 pounds per 
acre. N. A. RAY. 


Americus, Ga. 





Twenty-eight Bushels of Wheat Per 
Acre on Hill Land 


($3 Prize Letter) 


] HAVE just sold the crop from five 
acres of land planted in Red Winter 
wheat last fall. We threshed 141 
bushels, paid 17 bushels to get it har- 
vested, reserved 3 bushels for our 
own use, and sold the balance, 121 
bushels, for $239.93, net. . 

It cost us nearly double what it 
should for handling this crop, as we 
paid $22.50 for sacks alone; but after 
deducting all expenses except for use 
and feed of the team, it left us a bal- 
ance of $153.43, giving for the rent of 
the land, use of team and tools, and 
feed for the teams, the sum of $37.70 
per acre—besides helping to add to 
the bread supply of the nation. 

The above experience convinces me 
that the future success of the hill 
farmer lies in building up his land, as 
this crop was raised on gently rolling 


hill land in Grenada County, Missis- 
sippi, which had been enriched by a 
rotation of crops, assisted by an ap- 
plication of stable manure. This land 
was put in cultivation in 1873 and yet 
in 1918 produced a crop of nearly 30 
bushels of wheat to the acre because 
soil fertility had not been lost sight 
of. There is no profit in planting 
wheat on poor land, and while light 
yields may be expected from any crop 
if the land is infertile, whtat is very 
sensitive to a lack of plant food in 
the soil. R. W. JONES. 
Grenada, Miss. 





Open-furrow Oats Did Not Winter- 
kill 
($1 Prize Letter) 
N THE fall of 1916 we sowed our 
oats with a regular two-horse grain 
drill, as I have done for a long time, 


one trip to the row and one hand sow- 
ed five acres a day with it and got his 
own seed oats and fertilizer too. 


These oats came up in nice open 
drills and made good growth. When 
the freeze came I saw-the broadcast 
sowing was gone, but when I went 
to see these they were there (to my 
surprise). They soon sprang up and 
began to gsow, fresh and green, and 
beat any winter sowing of oats in our 
community. When we went to thrash 
they came out of the thresher so fast 
that the man that measured had to 
get him some help to keep up. 


I got rid of my cotton stalks by 
cutting them with a stalk cutter and 
harrowing with a smoothing harrow. 
When I started to sowing I started 
the pickers in front of the drill to 
gather the open cotton. So I destroy- 
ed no cotton sowing this way. I put 
200 pounds of acid phosphate and meal 





planting. 


almost any drug store. 





OW TO PREVENT SMUT IN GRAIN 


T IS estimated that the loss from smut in grain in the United States 
is around 25,000,000 bushels per year. 
is inexcusable, because of the fact that the disease can be very 
largely eliminated by treating the seed with formaldehyde before 


Formaldehyde is comparatively inexpensive and can be had from 
Use a pint of it to 40 gallons of water, or if 
only a small amount of seed is to be treated, put two tablespoonfuls in 
two and one-half gallons of water. 
can be done with comparative ease by spreading the grain out in thin 
layers on a floor and sprinkling it with the solution. 
during the sprinkling so as to be certain to moisten every seed. As 
soon as the sprinkling is completed rake the grain up in piles and 
cover, using sacks or other material with which the smutty grain has 
not come in contact. Allow the seed to remain covered for two hours, 
then plant at once, or if this cannot be done, spread it out and allow 
to dry and plant as soon as possible. 
given until just before one is ready to plant.—L. A. Niven. 


The larger part of this loss 


Wet the grain thoroughly. This 


Stir the ‘grain 


The treatment should not be 








having been successful with the crops 
up until that winter. The cold spell 
that came in February killed them 
nearly all, only a scant stand being 
left, so we had a very light crop of 
oats. 


Our cotton was late in 1917 again, 
so 1 saw I would have to sow by some 
other way than with an ordinary grain 
drill. I had already sowed some 
though with the usual preparation and 
with the two-horse gram drill. This 
sowing came to a good stand, but was 
killed to one-third of a stand by the 
freeze in January. I decided to get 
a Cole one-horse grain drill and sow 
the balance of my crop. This I did, 
except I made it a two-horse drill in- 
stead of one-horse by hitching two 
mules to it. It was too heavy for one 
to pull. Two mules can pull it easily. 
It has three drills on it, and I went 


mixed together when I sowed, and in 
March I put 75 pounds nitrate of soda 
on as a top-dresser to them. 


J. E. CRAIG. 


Success With Wheat in Louisiana 


($1 Prize Letter) 








ELL drained, fairly rich soil is 
good wheat soil. Following corn 
and cowpeas where the corn yielded 
40 bushels without fertilizer, wheat 
should make 20 bushels. The proper 
way to fertilize wheat is to add barn- 
yard manure to the preceding crop. 
Ten big loads of good manure on land 
that will make 40 bushels of corn with- 
out it, will make 30 bushels of wheat, 
handled as follows: 
Disk under remains of peavines and 
corn stalks, after the stook has graz- 
ed it, so as to leave about level. Sow 


and a fourth bushels of wheat 
seed to the acre, cover with section 
harrow, and settle with a log-roller. 
If a grain drill is used, the section har- 
row should be used before the grain 
drill. October 15 to November 15 is 
the time to plant. Wheat may be 
grazed, when the land is dry, until 
March 1. In March, before wheat 
commences to stem, pass the section 
harrow over it with teeth sloping 
backward. Follow with 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda sowed broadcast. 


one 


The writer has secured good results 
with Fultz-Mediterranean, Blue Stem, 
and Red May varieties, having grown 
these in the above way four years. 
The neighbors now are growing wheat 
enthusiastically as a patriotic duty as 
well as insurance that they shall have 
flour this winter. 

KARL TREEN. 

Baton Rogue, La. 


Success With Abruzzi Rye 


($1 Prize Letter) 








FTER having read several articles 

on Abruzzi rye, we decided to try 
a patch in the fall of 1917. The land 
we intended to use had been in corn 
the year before, when manure. had 
been spread on it at the rate of about 
fen loads per acre. The corn was fol- 
lowed by wheat, after which soy beans 
were planted and hogged down, 


We sowed four bushels of rye on 
about three acres the first week of 
November. The land was a sandy 
loam with clay subsoil and had no 
fertilizer. It had been broken with a 
two-horse plow, disked and harrowed, 
and then planted with an open-furrow 
drill. It did not winter-kill as did 
most of the oat crop and part of the 
wheat in this section. After a freeze 
which left the other grains looking 
brown and dead for a week, the rye 
would be showing green again in three 
days. 

The yield was very satisfactory, 
about twice the usual yield in this sec- 
tion.We threshed 37 1-2 bushels, which 
I considered very good for land of 
that quality. No record of cost was 
kept, but the estimated cost of raising 
small grains here is from $7 to $8 per 
acre for breaking, planting and har- 
vesting. As the rye sold for three 
dollars per bushel, this left a good 
profit on the patch, besides a good 
crop of soy beans after the rye was 
harvested. 

The chief value of Abruzzi rye, how- 
ever, is as a grazing crop. If planted 
early it will stand more grazing than 
anything I have ever tried. 

THOS. W. GOLDING. 

Columbus, Miss. 
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FINE WHEAT GROWN BY J. B. MASON, DURHAM, N, C. 
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GROWING WHEAT IN THE SOUTHEAST 


Kind of Seed to Plant—Soils se Suited to Wheat—Preparation of 
Land, Planting and Fertilizing to Get the Best Yields 


By Dean C. B. Williams, State College, West Raleigh, N. C. 


T THIS time one of the most im- 
A portant questions facing our peo- 
ple is that of the production of 
crops that will provide food for them- 
and our Allies. One of the 
staple crops that 
has been and will 
have to be depend- 
ed upon to a large 
extent to supply a 
goodly amount of 
our food is the 
wheat crop. 


In the past our 
Southern people 
have not devoted, 
PROF. WILLIAMS generally speaking, 
a great déal of attention to the grow- 
ing of this crop, although large areas 
in most of the states are well suited 
for the production of it. There is 
every indication to lead one to believe 
that the price of wheat and flour is to 
continue high. It would certainly 
seem to be the logical thing for a 
large number of our people to grow 


selves 





wheat in sufficient quantities to at 
least meet their own needs, and to 
supply if possible a surplus that may 
be sent into sections that are not 
suitable for the growth of this crop. 
it will not require a very large acre- 
age to provide enough wheat to sup- 
ply flour for the average family on 
the farm. 

In order to get the best returns for 
the effort which we put mto the pro- 
duction of this crop, care should be 
exercised that we use good seed, se- 
lect suitable soils, and plant and fer- 
tilize the crop in the best way. If one 
should put in this crop on poor land 
that has had poor preparation, he can 
hardly expect to get enough out of the 
crop to pay him for the effort and ex- 
pense that has been required to grow 
the crop. It would be far better to 
grow a small acreage, have the land 
well prepared and properly fertilized 
and manured than to put in larger 
acreages by indifferent methods and 
without the necessary fertilization. 


Kind of Seed 


HERE is a marked difference in the 

yielding power of different varie- 
ties of wheat. For each section there 
are varieties that are better suited for 
growth than are other varieties which 
may do well in other sections. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, it has been 
found that such varieties as Purple 
Straw, Leap’s Prolific and Fulcaster 
are good yielders for most sections of 
the South. If seed of good varieties 
like these are not available on the 
farm or in the community, it is of the 
highest importance that the planting 
seed be secured now at as early a date 
as possible. 

Generally speaking, we have found 
where seed have been properly looked 
after that those that have been pro- 
duced in the community or under sim- 
ilar condition to those existing in the 
community are to be depended upon. 
The thing we wish to impress, how- 
ever, in this connection, is that seed 
of suitable varieties be secured now 
at as early a date as possible for plant- 
ing purposes. 


Kind of Soil and Its Preparation 


HEAT is a plant that generally 
makes its best growth in the sec- 
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\/ *Power For Every Size Farm 
Avery Tractors are built in six sizes. You 
can get a size Avery Tractor to exactly fit your 
size farm. The five sizes from 8-16 h. p. to 40-80 
h, p. fit all farms from the average up to the largest sizes, 
The little 5-10 h. p. is built especially for small farms or 
for doing the light work on larger farms, 

You can also get an Avery Plow in any size from two to 
ten bottoms. Avery Threshers are built in small, individual 
sizes as well as for large threshing runs. 

The Avery is the one complete standardized line of farming, 
threshing, and road building machinery. 


Write for the Avery Catalog 


ie” Dad Got the 
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Whole Avery Outfit” 


HEN the “whole Avery Outfit” arrives on your farm you 
can say good-bye to a lot of expense and look forward to 
bigger crops and more profits. Your work will be easier and more 


interesting. 


ditions on your farm. 


fuel system. 


The “Whole Avery Outfit”? Will Give You 

an Avery Tractor for doing your heavy work, such as plowing, 
preparing theseed bed, harvesting your grain crops,and road work,— 
an Avery Motor Cultivator for planting and cultivating your corn, 
beans, cotton, and other row crops,— 

an Avery Grain-Saving Separator for threshing your grain, clover, 
kaffir corn, rice, etc., and putting it where it belongs, in the wagon 
box and not in your straw stack,— 

an Ayery Plow in either light oreheavy style to fit the soil con- 


It is built entirely in the Avery factories and is backed with 
Avery service through Branch Houses and Distributorscovering 
every state in the Union, 
The Tractor that turns Kerosene into Gas 

You want a real kerosene burning tractor. That is what you get 
in the Avery. They are the only tractors with a Duplex 
It does the trick—turns kerosene into gas, 
Avery's are the tractors with the patented sliding frame transmission 
that makes expensive intermediate gears, shafting and bearings, 
unnecessary. The tractors with the renewable inner cylinder walls, 
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The tractors with the adjustable crankshaft bearings. Thetractors 


or belt work, etc. 


The Avery catalog shows the complete Avery 
line of motor farming machinery in their natu- 


ral colors and gives you valuable facts on motor farming, Let us put you in touch with thenearest 


Avery dealer. “AVER 
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with the low-speed tractor motor specially designed for field work 
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tions that are moderately cool and on 
soils that are fairly compact in their 
nature.- It should not be inferred 
however, that such soils are to be 
hard and impenetrable to air and wa- 
ter, for if wheat is planted on such 
soils certainly the best results cannot 
be expected, and in many cases failure 
will surely follow. Wheat should not 
be planted on the very sandy soils, as 
it cannot be expected to give very 
satisfactory results on such soils. 

In preparing the land it should be 
broken at least three to five weeks | 
before the wheat is sowed, in order to 
allow the soil to settle. In order that 
the settling may be as much as is nec- 
essary for best results, there should 
occur one or two rains after breaking 
and before seeding. After the land is 
broken it will usually be well, espe- 
cially if it is hard and rough, to disk 
it one way, and ordinarily it will pay 
to double-disk, going the second time 
at right angles to the first disking 
This should leave the field in a fine, 
uniform condition. Where the land 
is prepared in this way the wheat may 
be put in in a satisfactory condition 
by a: second disking.and harrowing. 
This should provide a fine seed bed 
to the depth of about three inches, 
with a fairly compact portion of about 
five inches or more below this. With 
some soils that are not too compact 
below, the land may be put in good 
condition by double disking and har- 
rowing without the previous breaking 
of the land. This is particularly so 
in the case where wheat follows a 
crop of soy beans or cowpeas that 
have been removed. 


When to Seed 


F IT were not for the Hessian fly, 
wheat might be seeded to much bet- 
ter advantage earlier than the date 
that is commonly recommended. How- 
ever, in sections where this pest is 
prevalent it is not safe to sow wheat 
until after a good frost has occurred. 
As soon as frost has occurred, the 
wheat should be seeded. Of.course in 
order to do this the land should be put 
in proper shape before the time at 
which frost may be expected. Care 
should be exercised, too, to seé to it 
that the seeding is not delayed too 
late, for frequently this is one of the 
main causes of small yields. In order 
for wheat to make the most satisfac- 
tory growth it is necessary that the 
crop be seeded early enough that the 
plants will develop a good root sys- 
tem and become well established be- 
fore freezing weather comes on. This 
is particularly so in sections where 
there is trouble from “freezing out.” 


How to Fertilize 


ENERALLY the use of barnyard 

manure cannot be depended upon 
to produce a satisfactory crop of 
wheat. Where manure is used it should 
be supplemented by an application of 
acid phosphate or some other material! 
containing available phosphoric acid 
where one depends entirely upon a lib- 
eral use of manure for the production 
of wheat he finds that the growth of 
wheat ‘is luxuriant, that it tends to 
lodge, but that the yield of grain is 
very small in comparison to the 
growth of the plant. This is due to 
the fact that the manure supplies an 
excessive amount of nitrogen in pro- 
portion to the other plant-food consti- 
tuents required for the production of 
grain. 


For average clay and clay loam land, 
it is recommended that from 250 to 
400 pounds per acre of a fertilizer mix- 
ture containing 10 to 12 per cent avail- 
able phosphoric acid and 2 to 3 per 
cent ammonia be used. For loam and 
sandy soils in the Coastal Plain and 
Gulf regions of the South, 250 to 400 
pounds per acre of a mixture con- 
taining 6 to 8 per cent available phos- 
phoric acid and about 3 per cent of 
ammonia should give good results. 
Where a good growth of cowpeas, 
soy beans or clover has been plow ed 
into the soil, or where a_ liberal 
amount of manure has been applied, 
the percentage of ammonia in the 
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mixture may be reduced 50 per cent or 
more in both of the mixtures given 
above. Where the soil is of moderate 
fertility only and the color of the 
wheat in the spring is of a somewhat 
lighter green than is required for best 
growth, the use of 75 to 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda in many cases is de- 
sirable. Particularly is this so if the 
soil has not had a leguminous crop 
turned in or manure applied. How- 
ever, if the wheat plants are of a deep 
green color the nitrate of soda will 
not generally be required. In apply- 
ing the nitrate, care should be exer- 
cised to put it on when the plants are 
free from rain or dew. 


Cost of Growing Wheat 


URING the past three or four years 

the cost of producing wheat has 
increased 40 to 50 per cent. At the 
present time it will cost approximate- 
ly the following to produce an acre of 
wheat: 


Breaking land 
Double-cdisking 
Harrowing 

Seeding 
Six pecks of wheat 
tent of land 
Cost of fertilizer (about) 
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oo ere $19.00 


Success With Fall-sowed Oats 


($1 Prize Letter) 








BEGAN I8 years ago to sow oats in 

the fall and in the open-furrow, and 
have made but one complete failure 
in that time. That was in the fall 
and winter of 1916-17. 


My success has been because of 
sowing early and on a firm seed bed. 
I find the cotton middles are ideal 
places to sow. I sow in the open 
furrow, two or three rows of oats to 
the cotton middles, using 300 to 400 
pounds of acid phosphate at sowing 
time. I sow the last of September 
or the first of October. My oats make 
a fine winter cover crop, and I have a 
few times gotten some fine grazing. 
I treat my seed with formalin for 
smut. 


I use a stalk cutter in the spring 
to cut up the cotton stalks, and am 
never bothered with them. I top- 
dress with nitrate of soda when the 
Oats first start to grow in March, 
about 100 pounds to the acre, and I 
have seen this nearly double the 
crop. I sow the Fulghum oat, and 
think none is better. They ripen ten 
to twenty days earlier than the rest, 
and give more time to prepare land 
for a crop of peas or suy beans, or 
corn if you prefer. 

J. K. TURNER. 

Cullman County. 





How a Texas Farmer Succeeds 


With Oats 


($1 Prize Letter) 


THE prime essentials in the making 

of a profitable oat crop are good 
preparation and fertilization, early 
planting and plenty of seed of known 
quality. 

Proper ‘preparation includes the 
breaking and pulverizing of the soil 
wherever necessary, together with 
the liberal application of fertilizers. 
It is not always advisable to break 
land intended for an oat crop. On 
the other hand, it is a decided dis- 
advantage to plow land that has been 
in cotton the same year that the oats 
are to be sowed, provided such land 
was well broken before the cotton 
Was planted, unless one has time to 
harrow and roll the land before plant- 
ing. On a loose, poorly prepared 
seed Led it is more difficuit to get a 
goed stand, and the young plants 
are in greater danger of being win- 
ter-killed. It should be the aim of 
the farmer to provide a well pulver- 
ized but compact seed bed. 

The necessity for early planting 
cannot be urged too strongly. The 
best authorities consider October 15 
an ideal time for planting in this 
Section. October 10 to November 10 
are the dates between which the crop 
Should always be planted here. If 


planted much later than November 1 
the plants are more subject to winter- 
killing and the crop will, at times 
suffer seriously from the spring 
drouths. 

The old method of sowing broad- 
cast and plowing or harrowing in the 
seed is very objectionable. The ser- 
ious winter-killing that often occurs 
from following this method of seed- 
ing should discourage any one from 
adopting it. Even if the crop sur- 
vives the winter, the yield is not 
nearly so good as where the crop 
is drilled. This may be attributed 
to the irregular distribution of the 
seed, and the various depths at which 
they are covered. Any one sowing 
as much as thirty acres of oats can 
afford to buy a good two-horse disk 
drill. even if the purchaser never ex- 
pects to sow another crop. A good 
disk drill set to put the seed three 
inches deep, leaving the drill furrow 
as open. as possible, will seldom, if 
ever, fail to give a good crop. In my 
own experience during a period of ten 
years, oats sowed by this method 
have never suffered serious winter- 
killing. The open-furrow is a guar- 
antee against winter-killing. 

Rn. Cc LEE. 


Lometa, Texas. 





Experience With Wheat in Sequat- 
chie County, Tennessee 


($1 Prize Letter) 

UR land is sandy with clay bottom 
and what is considered fair upland. 
Last year we had a 25-acre field sowed 
to peas for hay, and when the cry for 
more wheat came, after the peas had 
been cut off, we sowed this field to 
wheat about the middle of October at 
the rate of one bushel to the acre, 
with eight pounds of Red Top Grass 
seed per acre at the same time, using 
two tons 16 per cent acid phosphate 
as a fertilizer. On half this land we 
used the disk harrow before the drill, 
and found the wheat on this part of 
the land superior to that grown where 
the wheat was drilled on the pea land 
stubble without disking, which is good 
evidence that it pays to prepare the 

seed bed before sowing. 
We have just threshed a profitable 
crop of wheat, much to the surprise 
of our neighbors -who said wheat 


could not be grown on the land. In | 


addition to the 300 bushels of wheat, 
we baled 700 bales of the finest straw 
I ever saw, which we can sell at 50 
cents a bale, and now have a good 
crop of grass. 

We would advise sowing wheat, oats 
or rye with grass when a field is to be 
sowed to grass, because if one fails 
the other may not. If the grass fails, 
you have lost a crop if it is sowed 
alone; if both succeed, you have two 
crops. 

G. P. CARTWRIGHT. 

Whitwell, Tenn. 


. 
Bulletins About Oats, Wheat and 
Rye 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—6410—The Hessian Fly; 421—Oats, 
Growing the Crop; 436—Winter Oats for the 
South; 507—Smut of Wheat, Oats and Bar- 
ley; 596—Culture of Winter Wheat; 616— 
Winter Wheat Varieties; 756—Culture of 
Rye; 786—Fall Sown Grain in Maryland and 
Virginia; 885—Wheat Growing in the South- 
eastern States; 892—Spring Oat Production; 
8i—Rye Growing in the Southeastern States, 

North Carolina Experiment Station, West 
Raleigh N, C.—232—Results of Variety Tests 
of Wheat, Oats and Rye. 

South Carolina Experiment Station, Clem- 
son College, S, C.—7—Experiments with Oats 
and Wheat. 

Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn, Ala. 





—67—-Oat Smut: Treating the Seed with 
Formalin; 173—Oats: Experiments’ on Cul- 
ture, Varieties and Fertilization. 


Arkansas Experiment Station, Fayetteville, 
Ark,—121—Report of Cultural and Variety 
Tests With Wheat; 31—More Wheat, 

Tennesse Experiment Station, Knoxville, 
Tenn,—‘90—Fertility in a Rotation of Cow- 


peas and Wheat. Part I; 96—Fertility Ex- 
periments in a Rotation of Cowpeas and 
Wheat. Pts. II and III; 112—The Small 
Grains in Tennessee. 

Louisiana Experiment § Station, Baton 


Rouge, La.—¢—Oats: a Louisiana Crop. 


Oklahoma Experiment Station, ‘Stillwater, 
Okla.—3—The Hessian Fly. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 











Rating—Draw-bar H. P.15 
Belt H. P. 25. 
Engine — Lauson- Beaver, 
4°2 bore, 6in. stroke. - 
Normal speed—950 R.P.M. b 
Belt Pulley 18 in. by 8 in. 
457 R. P. M. 


Ignition—Dixie Hagnete. 
Carburetor and fuel system ~ 














—Kingston Gravity feed. 
Cooling System — Perfex } 
diator. ; 
1 4s plow- 
:; high 2%. 
Wheelbase—86 inch. 
Total weight, less fuel, 
water, oil and lugs, 6000. 
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. At Salina 


In the National Tractor Demonstration, where 47 makes 
of tractors competed for national recognition, the LAUSON 
15-25 pulled four plows—one more than its rated capacity 
—and made the first turn of any tractor pulling more than 
three plows, in Tuesday’s plowing demonstration. 


The LAUSON went through every morning and after- 
noon demonstration without the need of stopping for 
adjustment or repair of either tractor or plows. 


Farmers who never before thought they could afford a 
tractor are now doing all their field and belt work with 
LAUSON Power. 

New literature tells all about these remarkable construc- 
tion and performance features. Send for it. You can 
arrange for a LAUSON demonstration on your farm 
through our nearest distributor or dealer. 


Builders of Lauson Frost King Engines 


For 23 years LAUSON Frost King engines have been the stand- 
ard of farm engine excellence—built in 214 to 50 H. P. sizes, 


r 
THE JOHN LAUSON MFG. CO., 929 Monroe St., New Holstein, Wis. 
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& Will You Plant Peanuts 
Next Year? If so, investigate the planter 


auoamuame that took the country by 


storm last spring. It has no cut-off to crush nuts. ES 
In addition to peanuts, shelled or unshelled, it plants Yay 









perfectly corn, beans, peas, and 
other seeds. 


Avery’s Duplex 
Duples | Planter 


fits any oF ’ y ae SS 
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has a double hopper, hence will plant two kinds of seed in 
same row, if desired; or a row of corn, then a row of beans, 
without changing seed gears or emptying hopper. 


The Duplex gives you a perfect stand because the double 
pitman drive never skips or gets “‘out of fix.” 


See the Avery dealer at once and order a 
Duplex. The demand is so enormous there 
may be a shortage at planting time. 
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B. F. Avery & Sons (Founded 1825), Louisville, Ky. 


INCORPORATED 
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Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 


“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 





APPLETON Cern Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 

Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 
No. 28-30 Sycamore St, PETERSBURG, VA. 
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|The Only Kind of Plowing 
That Stores Up Winter’s Rain for Summer 


NTER’S RAINS, if saved, would put an end to the droughts 

of summer. But winter’s rains are usually lost. They satu- 
rate the top soil and run off into the creeks and rivers, taking away the very 
life of the soil. The only way to prevent this is to disc plow and subsoil 
in the fall and winter. This makes millions of tiny air spaces that will 
hold moisture like a sponge. _When summer’s sun parches the top crust, 
it will draw up this water laden with plant foods that have sunk to the 
soil below. Use 


The McKay DISC PlowaiSubsciler 


You wil! not only prevent firing during protracted droughts; 
@ but you will also have a better seed bed. The roots of corn 
cotton, and other plants can go down as well as out in all 
directions in search of food. 
“In a test, where ordinary plowing was done, we made less than a bale of 
cotton per acre, but the atre where the McKay was used, we made over 
two bales per acre.”’ 

The McKay isthe lightest run 


































plow and subsoiler built. It does far be 
ter work than a moldboard plow. It is not extremely heavy, yet it will not 
ride over the hard spots, because the subsoiler sucks the discs into the 
~" ground—keeps the top soilontop. Built for horse or tractor power. 
Write to-day for fullinformation and name of dealer, 
Towers & Sullivan Mig. Company, 
Box 67A ROME, GA. ae 
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ROYAL JUNIOR | 
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THE LIGHT DRAFT WONDER 

The Royal Junior is a substantial one-horse Press. The bearings of 
rf the Power are chilled. The Plunger Head is all steel reinforced and 
has four rollers. The Chamber is 14x18 with feed opening 14x22 inches 
and is strong and durable. The Royal Junior is the best one-horse 
Baler on the market. 

EQUIPMENT.—Tongue, Doubletree, Singletrees, Neck Yoke, Jock- 
ey Stick, Hay Table, Monkey Wrench, Oil Can and Tool Box. Write 
for complete catalog on two-horse power and engine power Presses. 








B. F. AVERY & SONS, Dept. H, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Year Kerosene 
Guarantee ~ Gasoline 


Ww my Kerosene Engine you can get more 
power from a gallon of 12e Kerosene than you 








oan frome gallon Rd 200r , § in ong g 
| engine, Nocranking, no or ‘o start, eas: 

to operate. All Sizes and Styless 1s iP. to 22 iP 
FREE BOOK Before you arrange totry any en 


ne, rei 


ee gu 1 wg 
my latest and finest 3-color qj i 
_ ea you under- 4» am 


stand engines like you want 
to. Low prices, if you write 
GEO. E. LONG, 
OTTAWA MANFACTURING CO. ‘Uy 
1096 King St, Ottawa, Kass 













MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


(State Institution) 
STUART McGUIRE, M.D., LL.D., Dean. 


Medicine Dentistry 
Pharmacy Nursing 


Opens to Women Sept. 17th. 


One physician may restore a thousand fighting 
men. In war more are needed; in peace the supply 
is inadequate. 

The Government places patriotic obligations upon 
college women to enlist in Medical ranks. 

The medical College of Virginia possesses faculty, 
equipment and cultural surroundings unexceiled. 
For catalog dress, 











Corporal Billy is a good officer. You 
see he has no trouble in making his 
“Squad”’ work hard at mess, 

You will have no trouble in earning a 
pair of fine registered pigs. 

Write us and tell us you wish to enter 
our Boys and Girls Pig Club and we'll 
tell you how others have done it and 
help you so you also will soon be proud 
of your very own pigs. Write us today 
sure, 


Pig Club Department 


J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary, 
1125 EAST CLAY ST., RICHMOND, VA, 














Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$ 1 50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
*'\’ scription for one year each if sent 























—FRESH VEGETABLES— $2 00 for a club bth aia 
VER MONTH IN THE a 5 or a ciud oO t ree yearly su rip- 
YOUR TOWN MERCHANTS WILL BUY THEM AT $2.00 tions all seat in, togethers, saving 
A GOOD PRICE, PROFESSOR MASSEY’S GARDEN | | ©f 33 cents on each subscription. Address 
Book WILL TELL YOU HOW TO SUCCEED WITH THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
' ‘ ‘ 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


HOW TO SUCCEED WITH OATS IN THE SOUTHEAST 


Give the Crop a Chance by Putting on Fairly Good Land—Some 
Suggestions About Varieties, Fertilizers, Seeding and Preventing Smut 








By L. A. Niven 


ATS WILL come nearer making 
a satisfactory yield on poor land 
than wheat, yet it is a crop that 

will respond quickly to good treat- 

ment. One main reason why the oat 
yield in the South 
has been so com- 
paratively low is 
because too little 
attention has been 
given to the crop 
in the way of pre- 
paration and ferti- 
lization of the soil 





and the selection 
of the proper type 
oe. Sivas of soil. 


The average oat yield per acre for 
all sections of the United States for 
the 10 years from 1908 to 1917 was 
31.2 bushels. For this same period 
in Illinois it was 35.8, Ohio 34.6, and 
New York 32 bushels. The figures 
for the Southeast show an aver- 
age yield for this period for North 
Carolina, 18.1 bushels, South Carolina, 
19.9, Georgia, 19.4, Alabama, 18.9, and 
Mississippi, 19. Thus we see that the 
average yield for the Southeast is 
approximately 12 bushels under the 
average yield for the United States, 
and around 16 bushels less than the 
yield of Ohio and Illinois. 

The main reason why Northern and 
Western farmers grow more oats 
than our southern farmers is because 
they put in the crop on better soil, 
on better prepared soil, and give it 
the proper attention. Here in the 
South we are too busy picking cotton 
when the time arrives for sowing 
oats, and in a great many instances 
the putting in of the oats is put off 
too long for the best yields to be 
possible. 


To secure the maximum yield or 
even a fairly good yield of oats, at- 
tention must be given to the follow- 
ing: (1) Proper preparation of the 
soil; (2) planting at the right time; 
(3) soil rich enough and suitabie for 
good crop yield; (4) the selection of 
good seed; and (5) treatment of the 
seed before planting so as to prevent 
smut, 

If the proper attention is given 
to the above mentioned points and 
the weather conditions are favora- 
ble, there is no reason why a satis- 
factory yield should not be the re- 
sult. As long as farmers continue 
to give their best thought, time and 
attention to cotton, and persist in 
putting in the oats only after cotton 
is. gathered, the oat yield will con- 
tinue to be low. 


Oats After Corn and Peas 


PROBABLY the ideal place for the 
oat crop is after corn, with which 
has been grown a crop of cowpéas 
or soy beans. When planted after 
corn it is desirable that the corn be 
cut and shocked, with the shock 
rows as far apart as possible, so as 
not to take up too much ground, as 
oats should be seeded usually before 
corn is ordinarily hauled in from the 
fields. Not a great amount of ground 
will be lost if these shock rows are 
put a good distance apart and the 
shocks close together. 

Oats, like wheat, to do best, require 
a comparatively firm seed bed. How- 
ever, the three to five inches of sur- 
face soil should be thoroughly pul- 
verized before sowing. The best 
farmers usually do not plow the land 
just before sowing, but run over it 
two or three times with a disk harrow, 
followed by a spike-toothed harrow. 
However, if the corn crop has not 
been cleanly cultivated, and there are 
considerable weeds, bean or pea 
vines, etc. on the land, plowing is 
desirable, because oats will not pro- 
duce well when put in on a great 
mass of weeds, etc. 

If the land must be plowed, it 
should be done three to five weeks 
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before sowing the oats, if at all pos- 
sible. This is desirable in order that 
the soil may have time to settle and 
become somewhat compact before 
seeding time. Even when the ground 
is plowed, it is desirable to run over 
the soil with a disk harrow just pre- 
ceeding the plowing, so as to chop 
to pieces the weeds, vines, etc. This 
will enable the plow to do better 
work. 

As soon as the ground is plowed, it 
should be harrowed with a spike- 
toothed harrow, and if the oats are 
to be put in earlier than the three 
to five weeks, then the soil should 
be rolled with a heavy roller, fol- 
lowed by a harrow, so as to pre- 
vent the formation of a crust and 
loss of soil moisture. 


Time of Planting of Utmost 
Importance 


[‘ IS of the utmost importance that 
the crop be put in at the right time. 
If put in too early, the young plants 
may make too much growth before 
cold weather and be quite susceptible 
to winter-killing. If put in too late, 
the plants will be more or less tender 
and not well established, and there- 
fore quite susceptible to winter-kill- 
ing. Therefore, too much attention 
cannot be given to putting in the 
crop at exactly the right time. This 
time will vary with the different sec- 
tions of the country, of course. Begin- 
ning in the upper part of the south- 
east, September 10 to 25 is about the 
right time, and in the middle portions 
such as in the southern part of Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, North Carolina and 
the northern sections of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama and Mississip- 
pi, September 25 to October 10-15 is 
about the right time, and the latter 
part of October or early November in 
the lower part of the South. 


Attention should be given to the kind 
of seed planted. Those who have not 
saved good planting seed should cer-_ 
tainly buy the very best obtainable. 
Before planting, run through a fan- 
ning mill. A fanning mill will remove 
more or less of the trash, and much of 
the small, immature seed. If a fan- 
ning mill is not available, much good 
can be accomplished by getting up on 
a box or barrel and pouring the seed © 
down on a large sheet on a windy 
day. If this is repeated several times, 
much good can be done, but not nearly 
so much as where the fanning mill is 
used. 

By all means put in the oats witha 
grain drill. Those who have not this 
piece of machinery should certainly 
buy it, either alone or in codéperation 
with some of the neighbors, or rent 
one. The old method of seeding broad- 
cast is wasteful and unsatisfactory. 
From a peck to a half bushel more 
seed per acre is required by broad- 
casting, in order to secure a good 
stand, compared with the drill meth- 
od. Then, too, when the seed are sow- 
ed broadcast the plants are very much 
more susceptible to winter-killing. 
The drill puts the plants in a small 
trench which protects them, to a cer- 
tain extent, from cold weather. The 
drill method also gives a more even 
stand, and, as a rule, an increased 
yield of from one to two bushels per 
acre over the broadcast method, even 
when winter-killing does not entet 
into consideration. 


Pays to Fertilize Well 

;F THE crop is planted on land where 

a good crop of cowpeas or soy 
beans has just been grown, the princt- 
pal fertilizer requirement will be 
phosphoric acid, unless the soil 1s 
quite poor. Only a comparatively small 
amount of nitrogen should be applied 
at the time of planting, as it is neede 
mostly in the spring, and should be 


applied in the form of a top-dressing 
of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate 0 
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soda about the time growth com- 
mences in early spring. However, a 
small amount of nitrogen in the com- 
cial fertilizer should be applied at the 
time of planting, unless there is a 
sufficient amount of it in the soil as a 
result of leguminous crops having 
been grown recently. 

On some soils a small amount of 
potash will be found desirable, but 
with the present price of this material 
it is doubtful if fertilizer containing 
more than 1 per cent of it should be 
used, and probably. it should be dis- 
pensed with entirely, except on soils 
of a sandy nature. Certainly an ap- 
plication of 250 to 400 pounds of fer- 
tilizer will prove beneficial on nearly 
all of our soils. A mixture containing 
250 to 300 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate and from 50 to 100 pounds 
of cottonseed meal would be about the 
right amount to use at time of sowing. 
On land where legumes have recently 
been grown the cottonseed meal can 
be dispensed with letting the applica- 
tion be one of acid phosphate only, 
using 300 to 400 pounds per acre. 


No one should think of plant- 
ing oats without first treating for pre- 
vention of smut. The damage to a 
crop often runs to 10 per cent when 
attacked by this disease, and it can be 
almost entirely prevented by treating 
the seed before planting. 


Some of the red rust-proof varieties, 
such as Appler, Bancroft, etc., usually 
give the best results in the Southeast. 
The Fulghum is an excellent variety, 
and matures about 10 days earlier 
than the other varieties. 


Excellent results can be secured by 
putting oats in cotton middles, using 
two or three-row horse drill with fer- 
tilizer attachment. Put in the oats at 
the usual time, and cut stalks with a 
stalk cutter in winter, which will 
leave the land in good shape for har- 
vesting. Excellent yields have been 
secured in this way. No preparation 
of the soil is needed when put in this 
way. 


A Mississippi Farmer’s Methods 
With Oats 








. ($1 Prize Letter) 

NN NOVEMBER 6, 1914, I bought a 

Warren County, Miss., hill farm. 
The next day I contracted with a 
neighbor to put in for me 10 acres 
of oats on what I call field No. 1. 
He in tufn sublet the plowing, caus- 
ing it to be done .by all sorts of 
plows, from a 20-inch reversible disk 
plow to a little No. 7 Vulcan. He disk- 
ed the land twice after plowing, sow- 
ed two bushels of Red Rust-proof 
oats per acre broadcast, on Novem- 
ber 23 and disked them in. 


February 1, 1915, I gave the oats 100 
pounds per acre of a mixture of equal 
parts of kainit, acid phosphate and 
cottonseed meal. February 15 I sow- 
ed on them 15 pounds Lespedeza seed 
per acre, and April 7, I dressed them 
with 50 pounds nitrate of soda per 
acre, 

On June 5 I cut the oats and they 
threshed out a fraction over 40 bush- 
els per acre. Seventeen head of cat- 
tle and four horses grazed on these 
oats, weather permitting, from Janu- 
ary 15 to March 15 in daytime only, 

In the fall of 1915 the field gave me 
a crop of Lespedeza hay the stubble 
of which was plowed under for crim- 
son clover. The clover received 100 
pounds basic phosphate per acre. In 
‘ate April, 1916, it was plowed under 
‘or corn. In late July peas were 
planted in the middles and early No- 
vember, 1916, corn stalks and peas 
were disked under. The land was 
tisked three times and harrowed 
twice and two bushels of Red Rust+ 
Proof oats per acre were sowed 
»roadcast and disked in on November 
‘8, 1916. The same day the land re- 
ceived 75 pounds of basic phosphate 
Per acre. 

» ‘On March 7, 1917, I sowed on the 
» Sats 15 pounds per acre of Lespedeza 





seed and harrowed in lightly: On 
April 5 I dressed with 50 pounds ni- 
trate of soda per acre. On June 9 I 
cut the oats and they threshed out 
56 bushels per acre. 

On other fields in the other years 
I followed the same system with simi- 
lar results, except on some of the 
fields I followed the oats with peas, 
soy beans and Mexican June corn. 

This year, however, all my oats 
were winter-killed and gave me only 
12 bushels per acre. I really should 
have reseeded them but. scarcity. of 
labor prevented my doing so. One 
oat field is now growing Lespedeza 
hay, another soy beans and the other 
Mexican June corn, all doing well. 

While the above is my personal ex- 
perience with my oat crops, I must 


give credit for the results obtained | 


to The Progressive Farmer. I never 
farmed before November, 1914, and 
since engaging in farming I have 
been guided by the teachings of that 
valuable paper. 

Cedars, Miss. 


How We Grow Thirty Bushels of 
Wheat Per Acre 


($1 Prize Letter) 


WE USUALLY grow from 50 to 75 
acres of wheat each year, which 
has given us a yield of about 30 bush- 
els per acre the last few years. We 
begin plowing for wheat immediately 
after moving the previous crop off 
the fields, going down to a depth of 
eight or ten inches. If rainfall has 
been slight and ground breaks up 
rough and cloddy, we follow each 
day’s plowing with a drag to crush 
clods while they are moist to retain 
as much moisture as possible. If 
ground breaks up nicely we leave 
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off the drag till done plowing, when | 
all is dragged down and left till two | 


or three weeks previous to seeding, 
which is about the 20th of September 
in this section. 


_ We are great believers in a good 
seed bed. We harrow, drag and pul- 
verize our soil for wheat till it is 
fit for a garden, it matters not how 





many times we have to go over it. | 


We have no set rule for going over 
it a certain number of times, but keep 
on working it till the soil is fine, 
compact and a perfect seed bed. We 
use a ten-hoe drill, and with it one 


man can seed about ten acres per 
day. We sow with the wheat 300 
pounds acid phosphate per acre. We 


find growing wheat successfully ab- 
solutely out of the question without 
acid phosphate. We have done no 
little experimenting with phosphate 
on our wheat crop and find we can 
produce fully a third more wheat by 
using 300 pounds per acre. 

Bearded wheat has given us the best 
yield, and we find Red Wonder one 
of the most prolific yielders of this 
variety. We sow one and a half 
bushels per acre. After some thirty 
odd years of wheat growing, I am 
thoroughly prepared to say there are 
no less than four things very essen- 
tial for a good wheat yield, as fol- 
lows: (1) deep and thorough plow- 
ing; (2) a perfect seed bed; (3) a 
liberal amount of phosphate; (4) a 
soil rich in humus, 

A. few years ago we demonstrated 
to our entire satisfaction the import- 
ance of humus for wheat. We had 
several thin spots on the farm that, 
in spite of heavy fertilization, pro- 
duced about 15 bushels of wheat per 
acre. We limed these places heavi- 
ly, dosed them well with manure and 
grew and plowed down rank crops of 
clover and cowpeas for three years. 
Today these thin spots are yielding 
30 bushels of wheat per acre. They 
needed humus, and when we put it 
there made good. ‘ 

Don’t try to grow wheat on thin 
land destitute of humus. Wheat re- 
quires good soil, and no farmer can 
fool it into a good yield on thin land 
by all the fertilizer in creation. 

Cc. C. CONGER, JR. 

Penn Laird, Va. 
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Holding Up the Nation’s Defense 


The telephone played a tre- 
mendous part in this. Nation's 
mobilization for war. It continues 
vital to the Government's program. 


Atthe same time it has remained 
atthe service of the whole people 
whose demands upon it grow 
apace with that of the Govern- 
ment. 

The public is entitled to the best 
service thatitis possible to render. 
But the public has a partnership 
in the responsibility for good tele- 
phone service. 

It takes three to make any tele- 
plone connection: the person 
calling, the. company, and the 
person called. Without the co- 


operation of all three the service - 


suffers, 


The telephone company can 
make the connection, but nowords 


/ 


can be heard at one end of the 
line which are not properly spoken 
into the transmitter at the other. 
The relation between the speaker 
and the hearer is the same as the 
relation between the orator and his 
audience. It cannot be maintained 
if the orator turns his back to the 
listeners or if the audience is: in- 
attentive. 

Telephone traffic must be kept 
moving. Speak distinctly—answer 
promptly—and release the line as 
quickly as possible: Don't con- 
tinue reading when the bell rings. 

These seem little things to ask 
the individual telephone sub- 
scriber, but when the individual 
is multiplied by millions all over 
this country, it is easy to see how 
important it is that all should ca- 
operate. " 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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RED CEDAR =" 
SHINGLES » 


Come from districts on the Pacific Coast, where the fin- 
est. red cedar grows. Free fromknotsand any smooth, 


straight-grained, eas 


a wonderfully d 


to lay,. Titehold shin 
e and attractive roof or siding, 


es make 


Guaranteed for Forty Years 


Every roof or siding of Titehold shingles, nailed with 
Titehgld 34d zinc coated nails, if properly recorded with 


us within 30 


is _ on every bundl 
forit. Write for freeshin 


days, is guaranteed. The Titehold label 
e of Titehold shingles. L 
gle book and delivered prices, 


Look 


Garolina Portiand Cement Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Jacksonville 











POULTRY 
We: ano: tho: lenpant, Bandito of Bass end Poultry 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
fhe highest market price guaranteed with quis? 
ret 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Morehants. RICHMOND, 





VA. 




















OUR. BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 
' Get a neighbor not now sub- 
| scribing to join you om this 
proposition when you renew. 














One Man Does All The Work With | 


WATERLOO BOY 


The Original 
Kerosene Tractor 
















Farm labor shortage is no bug- 
bear to Waterloo Boy operators. This 
one-man, three-plow outfit does more 
work with less expense than any three of 
your drafted farm hands. Distinctively simple, 
strong construction, with automatic trouble-prevent- 
ing features wherever feasible, gives you assurance that 


You Can Place Your Trust In 
Waterloo Boy Guaranteed Power 


for continuous hard work at plowing, discing, harrowing, 
planting, harvesting, threshing, corn shelling, silo filling, etc. 
Jno. E, Cox, Calipatria, Cal., owner of three Waterloo 
Boys, writes: ‘“These tractors are working every day, doing heavy 
work—each of them with a load equal toa liberal !0-horse pull.” 
Some features of Waterloo Boy construction which appeal 
etrongly to tractor buyers are: Unusual fuel economy due to 
our patented inbuilt carburetor and manifold,which gets 
full power from inexpensive kerosene; large, wide 
wheels, which, with extra transmission strength 
and a powerful motor, give great tractive 
power, enable the Waterloo Boy to move 
easily over soft ground without packing soil. 
Learn more about this tractor. Our Illustrated 
Catalog gives many proofs of Waterloo Boy superiority in 
construction and ormance. Itisfree. Write for it. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co. 
5201 W. Third Ave. 
Waterloo, Iowa 



































ROWE'S NEW IDEA’ 


(VALVELESS) 


ill Send You HOGOILER. {. 
On 30 Days FREE Trial © 


—— ALVIN: V. ROWE—Pres. 
ma SEND MONEY: Pay the F t 
p or Half the Expres 


Q Tee lee a P press 
eé how many Oilers you need (allow 


Just tell m 

one Oiler for every 50 hogs) and I will ship them to you 

freight paid and without acent of money in advance, 

I will also include with each Oiler enough Rowe’s Medi- 

cated Oil for a fair test, so the trial won’t cost you a 
cent. en Oilers arrive, se i 

and let your hogs use days. 

ey shown below. If a are not pleased 

ack at my expense, he trial is free to 


Can’t Get Out of Order 23% 


My *‘New Idea”’ Oilers are built h Tang = 
eavy, si - 
able. Can’t get out of order—guarantesd oy fA 
springs to break; no valves to stick; no wheels or rollers 
to clog. No low-down open reservoir to become filled with 
th. No Ganges of freezing or flooding— 
"or he ige pA oe = “4 and hottest summer days. 
. Our re i 
cua Jest Rac uae, fone 


the hog 
on Sie tol where 








Pll Ship_ the Oiler— 
Pll Furnish the Oil— 





























, just send them 
ou. 






NO SPRINGS 


FAS Ii u 
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68 you more mone: 


Order DIRECT from This Adverti 

Hop PSE ae met Oar 
ALVIN ¥. 

ROWE MFG. CO., 3602 Liberty Street, Galesburg, Ul 


ve 






One Oller with & 
gals. of Rowe’s Medi- 
d Oil, $1 Hy o 
re anc joe . of Oil, $28. 
iscount on each Oiler f. 
cash withorder. Money back if not satisfied. 









Hammers last six times longer than buhrs 


and cost no more to replace. That’s why Williams Little Giant 
does good work for years without replacements, and has 190% 
more capacity than any other type of grinder using equal power. 
Grinds anything that grows. Makes real 


Meal of Velvet Beans, Snapped Corn, 


peavine, hay, alfalfa, etc. Fine or coarse screens changed in 3 
minutes. Genuine 8, K. F. annular bearings—last far longer than 
ordinary bearings. ‘Used your mill 2 years and haven’t spent a 
cent for repairs, J.N. Kirkland, Graceville, Fla.” Sizes for 5h. p. 
gasoline engine and up; (600to 12,000)bs. per hour), . 


With or without wind-sacker and self-feeder. 


(iNustrated ) gives 
full details. Write. 














FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
‘ running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. rite 
Jtoday for free catalog illustrated in colors. ‘ 
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SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BEEF BREEDS 


By Talt Butler 
[This is No. 33 of a series of 52 articles on “How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle.” 
The thirty-fourth, “How to Select the Beef Sire,” will appear next week.] 








F THE breeds of beef cattle not 
QO nr than three, or at most 

four, need be considered in this 
article. These are Shorthorn, Here- 
ford, Aberdeen-Angus and Galloway. 
Of course, there is the Polled Dur- 
ham, the hornless branch of the 
Shorthorn family, and the polled Her- 
eford, but these partake largely of 
the characteristics of their respective 
parent breeds. 


Shorthorn 


HE breed was first. imported into 
this country from England, in 1815, 


\and from its adaptability to our cli- 


matic and other. conditions has be- 


| come the most numerous of all the 











beef breeds. A majority of the better 
grades of beef cattle going to the 
principal markets of the country, be- 
ing either Shorthorns, or Shorthorn 
grades. 

In color these cattle are either red, 
white, or some combination of these 
two colors, roans being common. Un- 
iformity, even in color, is desirable, 
but the lack of this in Shorthorns is, 
at most, but a trifling objection. 

In size the Shorthorn ranks high 
among the beef breeds. Mature bulls 
that weight 2,500 pounds and cows 
that? reach 2,000 pounds are not un- 


common. These extreme weights are 
only reached with age and liberal 
feeding. In conformation the Short- 


horn is characterized by a particular- 
ly strong and beautiful head, a neck 
of medium length; back and hind- 
quarters particularly broad, even, 
square and well fleshed, and to prob- 
ably a greater degree than any other 
breed, a rectangular. or box-shaped 
general outline of. body, with fine 
style and carriage. 


The strong points of.the breed are 
adaptability to diverse climatic and 
other conditions, great size, early ma- 
turity, unexcelled feeding qualities, 
large proportion of dressed to live 
weight, and, perhaps, unequalled 


| crossing qualities for the production 


of fine grades. The females are also 
good milkers compared with the oth- 
er beef breeds. The weak points of 
the breed are, that they are only av- 
erage grazers, being better adapted to 
rich pastures and liberal feeding, and 
that the meat is somewhat coarse, 
not so highly flavored, and the fat 
and lean not quite so nicely distribu- 
ted, as in some breeds. 


Polled Durhams 


POLLED variety of the Shorthorn 

breed has been developed which 
is frequently spoken of as a separate 
or distinct breed. They are in gen- 
eral characteristics Shorthorns, lack- 
ing the horns. In fact, one variety is 
descended from pure-bred Short- 
horns, its members being eligible to 
registration in both the Shorthorn 
and Polled Durham Herd Books. 
These are consequently known as 
“Double Standard” Polled Durhams, 
and were, of course, developed from 
the “sports,” or hornless animals, 
which occasionally appear in pure- 
bred herds. The other variety was 
developed by crossing Shorthorns on 
the “Muley,” and are known as “Sin- 
gle Standard” Polled Durhams. 


Aberdeen-Angus 


LTHOUGH this old Scotch breed 

was not imported into this country 
until 1873, it has rapidly grown in 
popularity, until today many more 
pure-bred cattle are being registered 
annually in the American Herd Book 
than in Scotland. Unfortunately dif- 
ferent names are sometimes applied 
to the ebreed, such as Aberdeen- 
Angus, Polled Angus, Polled Aber- 
deens, etc. The “Doddies,” as they 
are also sometimes called, are black 
arid hornless, but occasionally small 
stubs of horns, called “scurs,” appear 
and white along the under line is not 





uncommon; while a red or brown 
tinge to the hair is occasionally seen. 
The presence of abortive horns or 
scurs, white above the under line or 
on the legs, or a red color, disquali- 
fies bulls for registration. 


The general form of the body is 
quite characteristic, being extremély 
round and smooth, as regard bony 
prominence; very compact, and ‘set 
on short, well-placed legs. 


The head is also typical and a re- 
markably true index of the character 
of the animal to which it is joined, 
The broad forehead and beautifully 
bright eyes indicate that nerve vigor 
for which the breed is noted. 


The chest is deep and capacious, 
while the hindquarters are smooth, 
the hook and pin bones being re- 
markably well covered with flesh, but 
in width there is not infrequently a 
noticeable deficiency. The tail is set 
a little too far forward and the but- 
tocks are decidedly rounded, but the 
thighs are large and well fleshed 
down close to the hocks. 


The tendency to coarse shoulders, 
producing a deficiency at crops, and 
narrow rumps are perhaps their chief 
weaknesses in form. 


In size they are somewhat less than 
the Shorthorns, but this is not a seri- 
ous objection, for, with fair treatment, 
mature males frequently weigh over 
2,000 pounds, and females, 1,500 to 1,800 
pounds. They mature early and under 
favorable conditions are excellent 
feeders, but on short feed, while they 
keep in better flesh than either the 
Shorthorns or Herefords, they prob- 
ably do not grow as large frames. 
Their grazing and rustling qualities 
are medium, being in this respect 
much on a line with the Shorthorns. 


The proportion of dressed carcass to 
gross weight is large and the quality 
of the meat unexcelled. They cross 
well on Shorthorns or the native cat- 
tle, their prepotency being shown by 
the fact that from 80 to 90 per cent of * 
the calves will be hornless, and a 
large percentage of them black, 


Herefords 


HIS breed, as its name indicates, 

originated in Herefordshire, Eng- 
land, and were probably first imported 
to this country by Henry Clay, in 1817, 
but not until about 1880 did their pop- 
ularity become general. Since then 
they have held a leading place on the 
Western ranges and rapidly increased 
in popularity and numbers throughout 
the beef-growing sections of the 
whole country. 


In color they are uniformly red and 
white, the markings being character- 
istic and striking. The face, top of 
the neck, dewlap, brisket, belly, front 
feet, hind legs below the hocks, and 
brush of the tail are white, and some- 
times also the back and other parts of 
the body. All other parts are red, and 
while the shade varies considerably, 
the most desirable one is neither too 
light nor very dark. The ears are 
usually spotted or pure red, and red 
spots are frequently found on the 
head around the eyes. 


In size the Hereford is nearly, if not 
quite, equal to the Shorthorn. In form 
the modern Hereford is low and ex- 
tremely wide, and while less round 
than the Polled Angus, they do not 
partake of the box shape to the full 
extent shown by the Shorthorns. 


The head is short and broad and 
full of character, while the mouth and 
nostrils are large, showing vigor and 
digestive capacity. The horns are 
white or yellow, large, long and rather 
coarse.’ In the male they are only 
slightly curved and have a tendency 


(Concluded on page 19, column 1) 
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AVOURABLE weather 
conditions, and rough or 
mucky soil are but mere 
incidents to the owner of a 
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WU; 
PEPIPPAPI PIES rrarpeet 


Like the British Battle Tank, of which 


it is an offspring, it will “‘Go Over the Top’ 
of any soil in an A.M, Therefore, the 
CREEPING GRIP is on the job every month 
of the year. It increases your profits be- 
cause it works when there is work to do, 
and because it eats no grain 
when standing idle 
The BULLOCK CREEPING GRIP promises 
to do more and better work than three men 
and six horses on ong | farm, Will you give 
it a chance to r-ake this promise ee 

A three-bottom tractor—15 h. p. 

drawbar. Write for catalog sedan, 


BULLOCK TRACTOR Company 
1817 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, U. S. A 


Ach 



























Ensilage to the Top 


Was your Silo really full when 
you began winter feeding? The 
| average Silo when filled in a 





hurried fashion settles about 
one-fourth. If you’d like to 
know how the upper fourth of 
Your Silo can be made to pay 
$75 to $150 yearly, extra, write 
for our 1918 catalogue to-day— 
it’s free for the asking. 


PAPEC MACHINE Co. 
121 Main Street, 
Shortsville, New York 
25 Convenient Distributing Pointe 


Ditch Your Land 
With This Simplex 


Insures crop success In w' 
land, Saves hilisides. Digs v- 
shaped ditch inany soil. Ad- 
justable to narrow or widecut. 

Mostly steel. Reversible, 

Equals 100 men. Write for 
book, prices, termsand 



























“GETA WITTE” 
—SILO ENGINE 


Cash, Payments or No Money 
Down. Power on the farm 
saves feed, saves crops, 
shorten the war. 


Burn KEROSENE 





Save geseline— seve money — 

half the cost —save $165 to $08: 
From Facto y new factor: 
Judge En ines’’, sent FRE 
Write for it today.—ED H. WITT 


Witte Engine Works2333 ond aay, Ma a 
MEYER 


ed 
cuP ELEVATOR 


Made strongest—Lasts longest 

Wastes less grain. Elevates 

Wheat, is oe Ear Corn, 60 
w 

















horse power or engine. Sold 
Direct to the Farmer. 
SET IN YOUR CRIB BE- 
FORE YOU PAY ONE CENT 
—— = Catalog showing Z styles, also 
= z Crib Plans free. Write today. 
NWTERLOG ING FENCE CO. BOX 294 MORTON, ILL. 


FENCE ~ FACTORY 
PRICES 


2EIGHT 
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Before you buy gel our cata- 
log, prices and sample of our 
great never-slip lock fence. 
We pay the freight. give you 
staples. save you money. Barb 
at money saving prices. Write today 
“east Birmingham tron Roofing Co, 

Birmingham, 





Ala. 








§ Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 

identifieation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 

ame, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 


F. Ss. Bureh & Co. 186 W. Heres St. Chieage 











When writing to an gtversioer. ows “1 am writing 
You as an advertiser in T rogressive Farmer, — 
Guarantees the reliability r] ell advertising It earr 
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| They must be 


Garden and Orchard Work—What | 
to Do This Week and Next 


YOU failed to get a stand of the 
early planting of rutabagas, put in | 
another crop now. Put them on rich | 
land, they must grow fast to be 
best for eating purposes. 


as 


Don’t let up on the snap beans; put 
in another crop right away. If a good 
stand is secured promptly, six weeks 
from the time of planting beans can 
be had. Getting a stand is the prin- 
cipal trouble. 
just before or after a rain. 


Keep the soil stirred around the 
young rutabaga plants and hustle 
them along. They cannot grow well 
and develop rapidly if the soil is al- 
lowed to pack around them. 
leave them too thick. Thin out so as 
to leave about one plant to every four 
inches. 


Give careful attention to the cab- 
bage plants that have been set for 
fall heading. Spray with arsenate of 
lead or Paris green to kill the worms. 
Cultivate so as to both keep down the 
weeds and conserve the moisture. 
pushed along, and to 
help along this line, give a top-dress- 
ing of nitrate of soda. Try to apply 
when there is plenty of moisture in 
soil, as this will it becom- 
immediately available for the 
plants. 

By no means let any weeds in the 
garden go to seed, as if this is done 
you will surely be pestered all the 
more next year. Of course weeds 
should not be allowed to grow in the 
garden at all, and certainly not to the 
seed-bearing stage. All land from 


the insure 
ing 


which the spring and summer vege- | 


| tables have been harvested should be 


| | planted to fall 


| fancy stuff on 





| 


and winter garden 


crops. But if this is not done, at least 


keep the weeds down and sow the | 
land to cowpeas for soil improvement. | 


Keep the beans from running vines, 
like the corn field variety, picked 
clean and they will keep on bearing 
until frost. lf any appreciable number 
of beans are allowed to mature, it will 
have a tendency to cause the vines to 
mature and cease to bear more beans. 
Also keep peppers and egg plants 
picked, if it xpected for them to 
continue to bear until frost. 


is e 


@ Watch the young turnips and ruta- 
bagas for the turnip louse. This is 
a bad pest and often entirely destroys 


or so stunts the crop as to make it | 
practically worthless. 


This pest is of- 
ten found on the under side of the 
leaves, and to get at it with a spray 
a bent nozzle is needed so as to get 
the spray on the under side of the 
leaves. Use either kerosene emulsion 
or a nicotine solution. The “Black 
Leaf 40” is the nicotine material that 
is most commonly used, and it has 
given thorough satisfaction. 


It is strange how many people still 
think that the proper way is to put 
top, green and dis- 
eased stuff on the bottom. Recently 
we bought a basket of peaches while 
passing through a town on a train; 
the fruit on top was unusually fancy 
and attractive. When we got down 
to the bottom both half green and 
immature peaches were found. This 
is decidedly the wrong way to do it, 
and the sooner it is entirely abandon- 
ed the better. 


A little attention right now in the 
way of removing from the orchard all 
diseased fruit, branches, weeds, etc., 
will aid very materially in the produc- 
tion of first-class fruit next year. Suc- 
cessful fruit-growing demands that 


| the fruit trees and the orchard be kept 


in good condition the year round, and 


this cannot be done if weeds, dead | 


branches, etc., are allowed to remain 
for any length of time. 


Give the less fortunate neighbor 
some fruit. It will pay in many ways, 
and may result in his putting out some 
fruit trees this fall or winter. Then, 


too, these little courtesies are desira- | 


ble, anyway. L, A. NIVEN, 





Therefore try to plant | 


Don’t | 
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Call for More Posk 


-for Our 
Fighting Men 











Speeds be Pork Production 


make quickly you want to fatten 
your hogs whil le they are growing—have them 
ready for tints oo at 200 or 250 pounds when six 
months old. You can’t do it with corn alone; 
you can't do it profitably with corn and tank- 
age, nor with any combination of ordinary grains 
alone. High authoritities have proved this. 


@ 113 Lbs.Gain perHog in 42 Days 
" Is the Sucrene Hog Meal Record 


An average gain of 2 to 24 pounds per day is an ordinary ex- 
perience with hog raisers who feed this scientifically prepared, 
complete and economical pork-making ration. 

Sucrene Hog Meal combines every nutrient the porn 
needs for quick and full Copeiopment—iacnging Blood Flour and Pure Cane 
Molasses fo or health, palatability, and to aid the digestion. Besides these two highly important health 
and appetite promoting ingredients Sppene ene Hog M Meal contains Alfalfa Meal, Corn Fee eal, Corn 
Distillers’ Dried Grains and Solubles, L' Corn Germ Meal, Palm Kernel Meal, and’ small 
percentages cium Carbonate an 





Get This FREE BOOK 


On gare aa scientific 
feedin, igs and hi 

Retiab! oi in ormation, in- 
dispensable to successful 
hog raising. Tells about 
diseases of tae 


and fattening hog _ vention and cu 








porno 
No Corn or. Tankage Needed rt Meal is the Please send me il!ustrated literature 
moet pert oct feed ever produced—makes more pork per on feeds checked below: (28) 
dollar of feed money; better quality pork: bigger, hozs; Sucrene Dairy Feed 
ones ier hogs; top-notch selling hogs. Feed it Sucre~e Calf Meal 
elopped. For best results keep it before your hogs Sucrene Hog Meal 
the time in self feeders. Sucrene Poultry Mash 
Try it. Order a ton from your dealer. If he can not Amco Fat Maker (for steers) 
ppt you 5 2 once, write us. Send the coupon or post mco Dairy i eed (25% Protein) 
ord for our hog book and for literature on other Sucrene 
You wil Gnd it velua My Deales’s Name esecosessssoneecceerrnsee 
ragy Bc Milling Company age Sahadhaniinpianasetencal ‘State eodies -™ 
t 28 oria, ft iL ee eer -_— 
pees 5 Feeds for All Form Animals —18 Years P ‘Standara) P.O State 
















¢ Between Corn and 


Sow Grain Cotton Rows! 


Grow more grain, pecause it will feed our armies and help to win 
the war. It will pay. No need to wait until your corn or cotton 
is gathered, Sow between the rows with 
















diate ta: 00th to ani 4 caaeae is no need to make 8 unnecessary tr 
to plow and. harrow your land this fae 
Your fields are an ideal seed-bed, ause 
they have been already cultivated this spring 
and compacted by time and summer’s rain. 
The grain is planted in the bottom of the fur- 
rows where ample moisture is sure—protected 
against winter killing. Corn and cotton are 
gathered without damage to your oats. You get 
a better crop than when broadcast 

Write today for free catalog. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., 
Box 300 Chariotte, N. C 


Saves % of 
the Labor 
































“Winter Grazing - Spring Fertilizer y 
same rimson Clover 1p_—- 
Ve tton 71 
eae Will double your crop. 
WE GUARANTEE, RESULTS 
Write NitrA-germ, Savannah, Ga. ape Ss 
Gcltanized po Products 
Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing 
S ARSHES KuvetoxT, Copper Stoel Galvanized Shoots ore unex 
Sold or igeding deplore. Barer oee eeee bellies” beet 


Weys. Vetch with 
Ni bn -derm unproves Yourcrops aud laud 
for prices of Clover, Vetch, Alialla, and Rape Seeds 
Full weight— 
4 for farm buildings or city construction. 
posed sheet metal work. Look forthe Keystone added to brand. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





When writing to advertisers “I saw your advertisement in The Pro-« 


\ gressive Farmer.” 


say, 
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“WAR INFORMATION ARTICLES” POST- 
PONED JUST ONE WEEK 


——__——.. 


T IS our ambition to make our series of War Infor- 
[ mation Articles the simplest, clearest, and most in- 

forming series of such articles yet printed in any 
Southern paper. 

Whole libraries are being searched tn order to bring 
together all the really important big facts that will 
enable the everyday man to understand just what 
caused the war, who is to blame for starting it, what 
each side hopes to win, what sort of countries are 
fighting with us and what sort against us, and the 
truth about a hundred disputed questions. And then 
the whole thing, as our title promises will be boiled 
down and “Told in Language a Child Can Under- 
stand.” 

In order to give more time 
sary, and in order that there 
series after it starts, we are postponing the beginning 
of the series just one week. The first article will 
therefore appear next week instead of this week as 
originally planned. 

This will also give more time to get on our list 
the names of new subscribers wishing to get the en- 
tire series of articles. Send on your club this week. 


for the research neces- 
may be no break in the 











N MANY North Carolina communities war condi- 
tions have made it impossible to complete plans 
for community fairs as early as had been hoped 
for. In this situation, the State Department of 
Agriculture has voted to give another half month’s 
time for filing applications. Communities report- 
ing by September 1, therefore, can get the $25 offer- 
ed by the state and also the service of expert 
judges. Write Mr. S. G. Rubinow, Department of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, for blanks and forms. 





UGUST is a splendid month for starting a good 

pasture. Plow, disk and harrow the land and 
seatter small pieces of Bermuda grass in shallow 
furrows and cover with the harrow. Small pieces 
of the sod may be scattered broadcast and disked 
in or covered with a harrow. At the time the 
Bermuda sod is covered bur clover seed in the burs 
may be sowed and covered. Lespedeza seed should 
be sowed after danger of frost is past next spring. 
The Bermuda grass and the winter and summer 
clovers will supply a good permanent pasture. 





HERE is no reason why every farmer should 

not have a sufficient quantity of turnips on hand 
to help him through the winter. Turnips furnish 
feed for stock, food for the family, and bring in 
cash from sales on the market. Thoroughly pre- 
pare fertile soil, fertilize it with barnyard manure 
and plant about one-half pound of turnip seed per 
acre in rows about two feet apart. Give turnips 
frequent cultivation. ‘ The turnips may be planted 


broadcast. When planted broadcast, use about one 
pound of seed per acre. Do not plant the seed too 
thick. 





[t IS customary when we have laid by our crops 

to take the world easy until harvesting time. 
When we finish harvesting our crop in the late fall 
we say that we are through work. The sooner we 
realize the fact that the truly progressive farmer 
never gets through work, the better it will be for 
ts. Getting out stumps; draining our land; build- 
ing terraces or hillside ditches; plowing under the 
corn and cotton stalks, oat and pea stubble, grass 
and trash; planting winter forage crops; building 
fences; repairing tools and harness and gear; 
painting dwelling and other houses; planting out 
nut and fruit trees and other work,—all these 
should keep us busy at all times. 





Ta farmer who grows a bale or more of cotton 

to a acre and plenty of corn, oats, peas, pota- 
toes, cane, sorghum, rice and other crops is inde- 
pendent of cotton prices and can hold his cotton 
until the price suits him. The one-half bale farm- 
er must plant twice as many acres of cotton as 
the one-bale farmer and as a result generally 
buys his bacon, lard, corn and other feeds on 


credit. He must dump his cotton on the market 
in the fall to satisfy his creditors. Every farmer 
should be a bale farmer within the next few 
years. Head in that direction right now. Legu- 


minous crops, thoroughly pulverized soil from five 
to eight inches deep, the turning under of vege- 








table mattér and the ke@ping of good livestock will 
bring about desired fesults. 








A VERY large per cent of the business and pro- 
fessional men in towns and cities were once 
farm boys. Make a canvass of the most successful 
men in your town or city and you will find that the 
large majority of these men have been sun-burned 
and as hard as hickory in days past and gone, 
Thousands of these men are now showing us that 
they have not forgotten how to work on the farm. 
These town and city men “have assisted thousands 
of farmers to chop their cotton and harvest their 
wheat and oat crops. They will continue to help 
the farmers in rush periods until the crops are all 
harvested late next fall. Let us show our appre- 
ciation of the patriotic work of these real men. 


What One-horse Plowing Costs Us 





NE OF the chief enemies of agricultural pro- 

gress is the one-horse plow. The equipment 

is generally a small mule, too weak to do 
good work. This small mule and turning plow are 
a guarantee of poor land and small crops. 

One man with four mules and a big plow or one 
man with a tractor can do more and better work 
in breaking land and vegetable 
matter than from four to eight men with one mule 
each. By using strong teams or tractors and large 
plows, the wages of two or three men can be sav- 


turning under 


ed, and this will soon buy the extra mules or trac- 
tor, while the deepening of the soil, the turning 
under of vegetable mattér and the increased yields 
will more than pay for the large plows. 

The one-horse plow means a shallow soil devoid 
of vegetable matter. There is only one way to 
deepen a thin soil, and that is by plowing deep 
and by turning under vegetable matter, such as 
corn and cotton stalks, oat and pea stubble, grass 
and trash. A deep soil full of vegetable matter 
is certainly desirable, and there is only one way to 
deepen a thin soil, and that is by the use of strong 
teams or tractors and large plows. We cannot 
plow deep or turn under corn or cotton stalks, pea, 
soy bean or velvet bean vines, grass and trash 
If a farmer has only one 
horse, he may yet avoid the involved in 
breaking land with one-horse plows. He can do 
this by coéperating with his neighbors, “swapping 
work.” Or two or three men may join in the pur- 
chase of a tractor and a tractor plow. 


with a one-horse plow. 
loss 





Growing Oats: Five Rules for Success 
HE oat crop may be made a profitable one in 
the Cotton Belt, but, like every other crop, 
there are certain that must 

looked to if success is to be made fairly certain. 

Among the most important of these are the fol- 


essentials be 


lowing: 

1. Don’t expect oats to do well on poor land. 
Too many farmers plant oats on the poorest land 
on. the place, fail to fertilize them, and then an- 
nounce that the oat crop cannot be made to pay. 
No wonder it can’t, under such circumstances. The 
truth is that a goodly percentage of our ordinary 
uplands will not, without the use of legumes or 
fertilizers, grow any crop profitably except cotton, 
and there is little money in cotton on such lands, 
except in years of good seasons and good prices. 
If oats are planted on such lands, we would prefer 
that a summer crop of cowpeas or velvet beans 
precede the oats. If the whole pea or bean crop is 
plowed under, probably no nitrogen will be needed 
in the fertilizer, and an application of 300 pounds 
per acre of acid phosphate made about the time 
the oats are planted will be sufficient. Where no 
legume crop precedes the oats, on average land, we 
would recommend a mixture of about 100 pounds 
of cottonseed meal and 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate per acre applied at planting time, to be fol- 
lowed by a broadcast application of 75 to 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre in March. 

2. Plant early. Despite two very severe win- 
ters in succession, we are still certain that for at 
least the lower two-thirds of the Cotton Belt fall- 
planted oats will on an average far out-yield spring 
oats. The big mistake many oat-growers have 
made has been to plant too late, giving the oats 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


insufficient time to get well rooted before hard 
freezing weather. The best time to plant will of 
course vary with the location but, roughly, we 
suggest the following dates as being about right: 
Upper third of the Cotton Belt, September 1 to 
September 20; middle third of the Cotton Belt, 
September 20 to October 10; and lower third, from 
October 1 to October 30. 

3. Use the open-furrow method to prevent win. 
ter-killing. Where winter-killing may occur even 
when oats are sowed at the proper time, sowing by 
the open-furrow method is the best preventive we 
know of. This method consists in putting the oats 
in a furrow and leaving the furrow open, just 
enough soil falling on the seed to insure germina- 
tion. There are now open-furrow drills that plant 
three rows of oats at a through. These are adjusta- 
ble to fit rows of different widths. With one of these 
drills one man and a good horse can put in six to 
eight acres of oats a day. We know of oats put 
in by this method in September last year that stood 
the winter almost perfectly as far north as Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark. 

4. -Plant good seed, and treat for smut. Rust and 
smut are two of the most serious enemies of the oat 
crop, and both are largely preventable. Oats of one 
of the Red Rust-proof strains, such as Appler, Hun- 
dred-bushel, Culberson, etc., are very rust-resistant, 
though in a season very favorable to rust develop- 
It will be well to 
use home-grown seed where they can be had, On 
page 5 of this issue will be found full directions for 


ment they are not “rust-proof.” 


preventing smut. 

5. Grow a second crop after the oats. One great 
advantage of oats is that they are off the land in 
This 
double cropping possibility must be taken advant- 
On moist 


time to grow a second crop of some kind. 


age of if maximum returns are to be had, 
lands, lespedeza or Japan -clover is an ideal hay 
crop to follow oats; on drier soils, cowpeas or soy 
beans, or a combination of corn with peas or beans 
may be used. 


second crop after every acre of oats. 


No Good Farming Possible Without 
Good Fences 








N CONNECTION with our campaign for winter 
I cover and grazing crops, it should be distinctly 

understood that it is impossible to get any great 
benefits from such crops without good fences— 
fences high enough and tight enough to turn all 
kinds of livestock. 

In some sections where a stock law is in force it 
is the custom to set some date in the late fall, 
usually about December 1, for “turning out.” On 
this date all livestock are let loose to roam over all 
the fields and farms in the neighborhood, grazing 
over and trampling into the ground any crops in 
unfenced fields. Under such conditions, winter 
cover crops are out of the question, for who wants 
to plant crops to feed the cattle and hogs of every 
Tom, Dick and Harry in the neighborhood? And 
not only are winter crops impossible, but the sum- 
mer crops that are so valuable for fall grazing 
cannot be used. 

The only remedy for such a situation is good 
fences. We believe every farmer should aim first 
to put a first-class fence around every acre he owns, 
then fence separately a permanent pasture, and 
finally divide the cultivated lands into three main 
divisions by means of good cross-fences. There is 
simply no other means by which we can use the 
summer and winter cover and grazing crops to an 
extent that will insure permanent soil-building and 
And there’s no better 
If wire seems 


cheap feeds for livestock. 
time than right now to start fencing. 
high-priced, compare it with cotton, grain and live- 
stock prices, and we believe you will agree it is not 
so high, after all. 


A Thought for the Week 


V Te OUGHT to hear at least one little song 
every day, read a good poem, see a first-rate 
painting and if possible speak a few senst- 

ble words.—Goethe. 








But by all means plan to grow a- 
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Why American Farmers Must Get More for Their Crops 


By CLARENCE POE 








times, but it must not be forgotten that it 
was becoming serious before war began. 
Moreover, it will be serious after the war is over. 


Te food problem is serious now during war 


It is highly important, therefore, for the nation 
to get a clear understanding of the agricultural 
situation. And the first big fact it should recog- 
nize is that the real problem is not to get cheaper 
food, but to get enough food, even at present 
prices. The era of cheap food is over. 


When I say prices of farm products are to stay 
“high,” if present prices are so considered, I do 
not mean that the farmer is to be a profiteer or 
reap unearned profits at the expense of other 
classes. By no means. The prices of farm pro- 
ducts must stay high as compared with former 
prices for these products, simply because the con 


sumer has heretofore paid the farmer less than a . 


living wage. As Alva Agee puts it, our city con- 
sumers have been “objects of charity” in that ¢hey 
have received the benefits of the unrewarded labor 
of women and children on the farms. 


Of course, some men have all along made mon- 
ey at farming. No one denies that. But when one 
reads that this farmer or that has made a profit 
of ten cents a pound on cotton, of fifty cents a 
bushel on corn, it by no means follows that the 
man making the economist’s “last considerable 
quantity required to supply the world’s need” is 
even breaking even. To begin with, let the inter- 
ested reader ascertain just how much corn or cot- 
ton the farmer with a family of five finds it physi- 
cally possible to produce, and hence what is the 
total profit per family under the most favorable 
of the widely varying conditions. Widely vary- 
ing conditions, I say, because while our manufac- 
turers of any line of goods have rather uniform 
machines and expect a rather uniform product 
per worker, an industrious and exceptional farmer 
may get 100 bushels of corn per acre from his rich 
lowa soil, only 10 bushels from a Vermont rock- 
ridge, and find total failure in a drouth-cursed 
area in Kansas; just as two-bale-per-acre land in 
the Mississippi Delta may yield $5 per day for 
the labor expended in cotton-growing, while thous- 
ands of cotton farmers on sandy wastes or gullied 
hillsides yielding one-fifth of a bale per acre may 
not receive returns equal to 25 cents a day in 
wages. 


It is impossible longer to grow food enough 
under such conditions as have prevailed in the 
past. And instead of resting under the wholly 
unfounded charge that they are “profiteers,” our 
farmers and those familiar with farming condi- 
tions desire to present certain fundamental facts 
to the considerate judgment of their fellow citi- 
zens. These facts have heretofore been too large- 
ly ignored, and national leaders intent upon re- 
ducing the cost of living to consumers regardless 
of the effect upon producers, may continue to ig- 
nore them for a time. But in the long run we can 
evade neither these facts nor their logical conse- 
quences, 


The elemental fact is that the cost of making 
farm crops has increased not only in the same 
proportion as other costs have increased, but more 
largely than other costs—as a result of certain 
economic and social changes I shall later set forth; 
and for the nation to refuse to face this fact can 
in the long run bring but one result. If farming 
is not now made sufficiently profitable to hold 
labor from the high wages offered by city-and 
factory, then that labor, deserting the farms, will 
continue to reduce both the ranks of rural produc- 
ers and the quantity of rural production, until 
the pendulum at last swings back, finally forcing 
prices to a figure where rural labor will be as well 
paid as urban labor—as it has never been in the 
past. 


The farmer puts his case strikingly when he 
asks, “Can you expect me to grow corn and cotton 
on $150 land and buy fertilizers at anything like 
what it used-to cost me on $15 land without ferti- 
lizers?” This may be an extreme illustration, but 
it is indicative of the situation with regard to ad- 
vancing land values and decreasing soil fertility. 
“The actual value of the soil for productive pur- 
poses,” as James J. Hill said in his famous 1906 
speech on “The Nation’s Future,” “has already 
deteriorated more than it should haye done in 
five centuries of use.” Much Western land, as the 
late Henry Wallace remarked to me three years 
ago, while advancing threefold in value in thirty 


years, is actually producing less corn. 


Then let us put somewhat more in order the es- 


sential facts affecting American crop production 
and increased crop prices. 
I 


The first thing that occurs to the average 
man in this connection is probably the increase 
in the percentage of urban population and the 
decrease in the percentage of rural population; 
though it is to be doubted whether the extent and 
speed of this tendency is half appreciated by our 
more thoughtful classes. Secretary Lane called 
attention the other day to the official 1880-1910 
census figures, noting that in 1880 only 29.5 per 
cent. of our people lived in cities and 70.5 per cent. 
in the country, whereas in 1910 the rural popula- 
tion had shrunk to 53.7 against an urban growth 
to 46.3. 

From his failure to mention it here, it would 
seem that even Secretary Lane has overlooked the 
later announcement of the Census Bureau to the 
effect that in 1917 the proportion of rural dwellers 
(including those in towns of 2500 or less) had 
shrunk to 51 per cent.; and the next census will 
undoubtedly show that America has joined the 
group of other nations the majority of whose 
people are urban. If Mr. Jefferson were living, 
the announcement would doubtless come to him 
“as a firebell at night;” and certainly the serious- 
ness of the situation it suggests is not diminished 
by the rapid progress of the same tendency in 
other countries. In England and Wales, as I 
found on a recent visit there, the urban population 
in thirty years had increased from 17,000,000 to 
28,000,000 while the rural population in the same 
period had actually decreased from 8,300,000 to 
7,900,000. 

Year by year the number of food consumers be- 
comes relatively greater, the number of food pro- 
ducers relatively smaller. This is the first great 
factor explaining increased food prices. 

II 

Perhaps the biggest unrecognized element 
in increased crop prices is the passing forever of 
cheap new lands in the Great West—the end of 
an economic as well as of an historic era. Never 
in any other half~entury since Adam has any such 
empire been brought under the plow as in this 
Western country of ours from 1850 to 1900. In 
these fifty years, as Mr. Hill pointed out in his 
famous speech already noted, America’s improved 
acreage increased nearly 300 per cent, while 
the total agricultural acreage increased nearly 200 
per cent., or by 547,640,932 acres—an area equal to 
more than ten Minnesotas. 

And this vast area, be it noted, rich with the 
stored fertility of forgotten seas and a later xan 
of fruitful summers, on coming finally into culti- 
vation was farmed by “soil miners,” as Henry 
Wallace termed them. Men rushed in and used up 
this stored fertility as rapidly as possible, the 
fierce competition among new settlers reducing 
crop prices to ruinous levels, insomuch that Mr. 
Hoover himself, the exponent of present-day food 
conservation, has doubtless seen Kansans, as I 
have, who have used corn for fuel. That the bene 
fit of this soil-exploitation went to consumers in 
the form of lower prices and not to producers in 
the form of increased profits finds historic proof 
in the Grange, Alliance, and ‘Populist movements 
of Western agricultural distress from the early 





OR SOME time we have seen the grave 
need for a campaign to educate consum- 
ers as to the conditions necessitating in- 

creased prices for farm products. The people 
in our cities, forced to pay higher prices for 
food, seem to have no understanding of the 
causes compelling such imcreases as now ob- 
tain; and our statesmen at Washington em- 
bark on policies of crop price-fixing while few 
seem to have considered fundamental factors 
of increased crop costs. 

The truth of the whole business is, of course, 
not that farm prices have heretofore been 
reasonable and have now become excessive, 
but that a number of causes have heretofore 
forced prices disastrously low—and as a mat- 
ter of simple justice, permanently increased 
prices must now be looked for. 

Perhaps no other publication in America 
reaches so many leaders and molders of pub- 
lic opinion as the Review of Reviews. For the 
purpose of getting the farmer’s case fairly be- 
fore the public, therefore, the article here- 
with was prepared for the August issue of 
that publication. It is republished here by 
permission. 











‘70’s to the later ’90’s, in the mortgage and ten- 
ancy records of that period, and in such poignantly 
vivid stories and autobiographies as those of Ham- 
lin Garland. 


Barely getting laborer’s wages for themselves 
and selling food without any reckoning of the soil 
fertility or soil exhaustion it represented—some- 
what as if one man should present another with a 
bank check on the basis of the check’s value 
as paper without regarding its depletion of his 
bank reserve — the Western farmers not only 
brought disaster to their own section but forced 
prices to a ruinous point for the rest of America 
almost putting agricultural New England out of 
business, distressingly depressing the South, and 
seriously injuring farm profits all over Europe. On- 
ly a few months ago Mr. George W. Russell, the fr- 
ish rural leader pointed to the final removal of the 
former cut-throat competition of these undervalued 
and marvelously fertile Western lands as one of the 
chief reasons for believing that farm products 
would remain permanently higher. 


The “soil mining” on virtually free lands in this 
vast agricultural empire has been perhaps ‘the 
chief agency in forcing food prices below the cost 
of production in recent years—and this factor has 
now fortunately disappeared forever. 


Another unconsidered element in forcing crop 
prices to unprofitable levels during the last 
half-century has been the congestion on the land 
of the 4,000,000 Negro slaves set free after Ap- 
pomattox (one-eighth of America’s total popu- 
lation in 1860), and their descendants. These 
were virtually agricultural serfs, attached by tra- 
dition and sentiment to the soil. The new free- 
man’s labor, like the new Western land, had ac- 
quired no standard normal value; and his low 
living standards now, as previously, depressed 
Southern crop values much as the new lands de- 
pressed Northern crop values, 


Hence cheap and_ undervalued (potentially 
speaking) Negro labor was reducing profits on 
cotton, tobacco, and rice and driving the South- 
ern landless countryman to the cotton mill at 
the same time the new and unvalued or under- 
valued Western lands were reducing profits on 
corn and wheat and driving New England farm- 
ers off the soil. As late as 1890 the average wage 
of male farm labor in the South Atlantic states 
was only $13.49 per month, against $24.72 in the 
North Atlantic states, the difference being large- 
ly the result of the congestion of former slaves 
and their descendants in Southern farm work. 
Those old conditions are now steadily changing 
as a result ‘both of the better distribution of la- 
bor and of education and race development in 
raising the negro’s living standards. 

Abnormally cheap Negro labor, like abnormally 
cheap Western lands, lowered prices to the bene- 
fit of the consumer rather than enhanced profits 
to the benefit of the producer, and the disappear- 
ance of this cheap labor as Negroes largely enter 
town industries, North and South, removes anoth- 
er factor which has helped keep prices abnormal- 
ly low and to that extent releases these prices 
to seek normal and higher levels. 


IV 


This leads to the further point that not only 
Negro farm labor, but white farm labor also 
is constantly gaining in mobility, and cannot be 
kept on the farm unless profits equal to those in 
town are offered it. The Census Bureau gives 
the average annual wage of industrial workers 
in the last census year (1909) as $518.70, this in- 
cluding men, women and children. In the same 
year on our American farms the average wage of 
even adult labor, without board, was only $305.52 
a year. This further attests the truth of my 
statement that what we confront is not a case of 
crop prices being formerly adequate and now un- 
reasonably high, but rather that crop prices were 
formerly unreasonably inadequate and only now 
are we beginning to establish an economic equi- 
librium. 

With the increased mobility of labor, if the na- 
tion is to have sufficient food, crop prices must be 
advanced to such a point as to offer as good wag- 
es and as high relative standards of living in 
country as in town. 


Vv 


Another reason why crops were formerly sold 
below cost of production is that millions of 
farmers, unrecompensed for their labor in the 
prices of their products, were content to keep 

(Concluded on page 16, codumn 3) 
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Mellin’s Food, 
prepared with milk, 
is a complete food 
for an infant. By 
simply varying the 
proportions in its 
preparation it can 
be adapted to chil- 
dren of all ages. 



























Write today for our helpful 
book, “The Care and Feed- 
ing of Infants,” also a 
Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 







Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 









































Your water tank 
always full- 


“It’s a mighty still day when the 
Eclipse Wood Windmill will not B 
some water into your tank 
what one farmer said who has had an 
Eclipse for 38 years. Itis still pumping to 
day with no repair expense igure the 
Eclipse water supply cost on the basis of 
years—not the first 
cost—and you will have water the year ’round 
for about $1.65. The Eclipse is powerfully 
built—few parts—automatically controlled— 
all wood oi] treated — practically storm- 
roof. go to your dealer and get all 
clipse Windmill and Tower fa 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Chicago, Iilinois Manufacturers 








Feathers Wanted 


We pay highest market price for Feathers and Feather 
Beds. Mailsamples of each kind you have to offerand 
prices by return mail. P.0. Box 746, Desk A, Greensboro, N.C. 





—FRESH VEGSTABLES— 
NEARLY EVERY IN THE YEAR—AND 
Ts WILL BUY THEM AT 
SS0R MASSEY'S GARD 

HOW TO SUCCEED WI 
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I AM the dinner table. 
Suddenly I have been exalted, 
No longer am I a mere thing 
Of wood and iron. 
Instead I am a level field 
Upon which battles are won. 
It’s quite as much how a nation eats 
As how a nation fights 
That tells the tale. 
Consequently I have come to figure 
In men's affairs 
“As never before in history. 
To those who gather ‘round me, 
Day by day, 
I would speak these words 
of caution: 
“Eat not too sparingly 
For thine own health, 
Yet keep in mind those others in far bat- 
tlefields 
Who are dependent on thy wisdom, 
Frown upon all waste of food, 
And see that no plate goes from me 
Laden with meats half-eaten. 
Make me the center of home economy, 
And by so doing thou wilt speed 
Supply ships to our allies— 
And every ship laden with food 
That lands on Burope’s shores 
Is a blow for Liberty. 
Think of these things when thou art 
Gathered about me, 
Eat well for thy strength's sake, 
But feast not!’’—Denver Times. 











Housekeeping and Home-making 
Hints 
O DRY herbs, gather them on a 


dry day just,before they begin to 
blossom. Cut into small branches and 


| dry quickly in a moderate oven with 


the door open. Pick off the leaves 


while still brittle; rub, sift, bottle and 


| cork closely. 


| put eight quarts of warm water; 





| dier boy. 


| home. 


EN 
TH | 


Honey vinegar is a fine and white 
one and is said to make delightful 
pickles. To one quart of clear honey 
mix 


well together. This will ferment. 
When strong bottle and cork tight. 


“Don’t marry a man until he prom- 
ises to put a pump or running water 
in the kitchen,” is the advice of a well 
known educator. 

Grape juice is good. Put 10 pounds 
grapes and 1 cup water in an alum- 
inum or granite open kettle. Heat un- 
til stones and pulp separate; then 
strain through jelly-bag, add 3 pounds 
sugar, heat to boiling point and bot- 
tle. This will make one gallon. The 
sugar can be left out or four pounds 
of syrup or honey can be substituted 
for the sugar. Dilute one half and 
serve very cold. 

Why is milk like War Savings 
Stamps? Both are especiaily good for 
children. 

Home-made milk shakes are easily 
prepared. Pour about half an inch of 
syrup in a glass, add a teaspoon of 
vanilla or a tablespoon of crushed 
fruit or chocolate syrup kept for the 
purpose. Fill the glass with milk, add 
some chipped ice if you wish; pour all 
into a fruit jar, clamp down the top 
and shake well. 

A rainy day job—send for those 
bulletins .you have been wanting and 
file those you have. 


Fruits, nuts and vegetables would 
be more appreciated in the average 
farm home if they did not grow so 
freely. Loyal Americans can save 
wheat, fat and sugar by having plenty 
of them. 

Do you sharpen your knives now 
and then? A dull tool is a vexation. 
Knife sharpeners are inexpensive. 
Buy one. 


Write a cheerful letter to the sol- 
Tell him you love him, but 
say that you wish he were 
Let him know how proud you 
are of him too. 


Go over the top—of the 
chairs with a good varnish 
They will look like new. 

Babies need water to drink these 
warm days. Giving it from the family 
dipper is dangerous for all; but es- 
pecially so for the baby. A little cool, 


do not 


wicker 
stain. 


diluted fruit juice agrees with most | 
babies over eight months old. 

If there is typhoid in the neighbor- | 
hood, boil: all water and fear all flies. 
Have your doctor send a sample of 
your drinking water to be analyzed 
and know that you are safe. 

The United Farm Women can save 
the country many, many pounds of 
wool and cotton by coming together 
and making over old clothes. There 
is a county in Utah where the women 
saved about $2,500 in one month by | 
coming together and_ remodeling 
clothes under the direction of the 
home agent. They made over 350 | 
hats, made dresses from coat suits, 
devised children’s clothing from wom- 
en’s dresses, cut little trousers from 
men’s coats and pants, and sometimes 
combined the material of two partly 
worn dresses into one good one. 

Low-neck dresses are still most 
popular in spite of the fact that there 
has been a great effort to make the 
high collar fashionable. Dainty sailor 


collars of every shape are worn. They 
are either of some contrasting color 


. 


or are white. 
One piece dresses promise to be as 


popular this fall and winter as they 
were last year. These with a good 
cloak are really more satisfactory 


than a suit. 

The white silk skirt that can be | 
washed will last much longer if made 
with skirt and over-tunic. One can 
lift the tunic to sit on a dusty seat 
and thus save washing. 


Ministers help in food work in 
many places by giving out notices of 
the food regulations. We are fighting | 
for a cause that any church can en- 
dorse. 

Ugly hands and housework seem to | 
go together, but I have a friend who | 
says that is not true. She keeps a 
bottle of good cold cream in the 
kitchen, and after peeling potatoes (a 
thing no good American does now) 
or washing dishes she rubs a little of 
the cold cream into the hands and 
then wipes off what will come. She 
uses a stiff brush and file but never 
cuts the nails. 


Baby is not cross; if he cries be 
sure there is something wrong. If he 
eats and sleeps well watch the scales 
to see if he gains. You may have the 
intervals between feedings too long, | 
too short or irregular, his mouth may | 
need care or his clofhes may be 
uncomfortable. If he still cries con- 
sult the best doctor you can find, or 
better a baby specialist. 

Constipation in hot weather is dan- 
gerous in a child for it may be follow- ! 
ed by diarrhea. If orange and prtine | 
juice are not effective change the diet 
well cooked cereal, 


giving more Oat- 
meal, jelly, plenty of butter and 
cream, stale well baked bread, prune 


pulp and apple sauce. 


Keep the Parlor Well Aired 
Most country people, and a good 


many in the cities and towns also, 
seldom have company except on Sun- 








day to take in the parlor; and not 
even then, if the weather is not suit- 
able. 


So do not keep your parlor or best | 
room shut up tight and curtains pull- 
ed down during the absence of com. | 
pany. If so, it will smell damp and | 
musty. See that the sunshine and air 
are let in daily, and have the none | 
smelling sweet at all times as you 
may need it some day without warn- | 
ing. It is a good idea to build a fire | 
in the parlor at least once a week, | 
whether company comes or not. Es- 
pecially is this true during late fall, 
winter and early spring. A thorough 
drying out will do the room no harm, | 
but. instead will be a great benefit to | 
it. 


| places the 


_ Dept.“H” 


| Enclosed find 5c in stamps for postage and 
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fanning ‘and Preserving 
Edition ‘K’? (1918) of the Ball 


Blue Book of Canning and Preserv- 
ing will help you solve the food 
problem. Its 82 pages contain the 
best, tested and chosen recipes for 
every fruit and vegetable. It de- 
scribes the cold pack and al! other 
canning methods—plainly and simply. 
Tells how. to can fruit without sugar. 
It is the acknowledged authority— 


successful housewives at your service. 


The Ball Blue Book has never 
been advertised before—this will be 
the only announcement in this publi- 
cation this season because the supply 
is limited. If you want your copy, 
better write a note or fill in the coupon 
below with your name and address— 


NOW! 


Ball Bros. Glass Mfg. Co. 


Muncie, !ndiana 


mailing. Please send the Bali Blue Book on 
Canning and Preserving, to 


NE ceisiniencutssindnmnciideciiideadabs vai edulis 


Address... aint pene rer 
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Biggest canner bargain ever 
offered. Holds 24 3-lb. pepe 
daily capacity 300 to 400 ¢ 
equipped with IRON GRATES 
for coal or wood; charcoal 


fire-pot, smoke stack 
can tongs, tipping cop- 
per, funnel, salamoniac, 
capping steel and won- 


derful book of instruc 
tions, giving ail re- 
| rn cipes, allfor only $14.50. 
i With it you can make $10 to 
$30 a day, saving surplus fruit 
and vegetables and canniny it in glass or tin for 
the market or your own table, Canners all 
sizes and prices. All guaranteed—money back. 
if not satisfied. Also combination canners and 
evaporators, . 
Write today for folder, or send $14.50 and get 
started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY C0. 
Dept. 10 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Are Given to Students of 


Agriculture 








in the 
University o: Notre Dame 
by the 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
Fuil particulars on application 
to the Dean, College of 
. griculture 
UNIVERSITY or NOTRE DAME 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


la sreeemenineententnueiaenmmeemtoneiienll 














Prevent winter rains smothering the sofl. Pat 
ia suape for early spring work, Get your 
ditching and terracing done now wit 


COM aL Farm Bitcher 


Lay me 4 
da Grader 
fa Works in any soil. Makes“ a i 
JMG or cleans diiches Corn 4 ft. di o 
Reversible. Ac justabla. Write fu Dpto Bock. 
GWENSBORD NITCHER & GRADER CO., lag. 
1, Owenseore, Ky. 








PLANT A FALL GARDEN 
A STUDY OF PROFESSOR MASSEY’S GARDEN 
BOOK WILL ASSURE ITS BEING A SUCCESS. 


experience of the most 
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The New Neighbor 


AVE you ever paused to think how 

lonely the new neighbor who has 
just come among you might feel? - All 
the women are asking each other, 
“Does she dress fine?” or “How is her 
house furnished?” The men want to 
know if the new neighbor has a car, 
and if so, what model is it? But ‘no 
one seems to think it his ‘or her duty 
to. call and find the answer to these 
questions and at the same time make 
a friend of the néighbor. 

No one invites them to join Sunday 
school, or to take part.in any of the 
affairs in the community. If their 
name is mentioned it is by some one 
who presumes- that -they’ are from 
some backwoods country; perhaps 
that same person does not stop to 
think that the new neighbors have 
not’ been -given a chance to’ show 
what they are. 

The country people are different in 
this respect from the city people, 
when a person moves on a new street, 
all the neighbors come to call. The 
pastor of the nearest church comes 
and finds out what church they be- 
long to. The new neighbor is invited 
to join Sunday school, and later per- 
haps, to join a club or two. The 
teacher calls to meet the children, 
and the new-comer is made to feel 
very much at home. 

Whereas in the country, when ev- 
eryone has approved of their family 
history, and knows who their great- 
grandfather was, the lonely neigh- 
bors are ready to move on to some 
new place, where most likely they 
will receive the same cold shoulder. 

Now I know you will ask how I 
know this? I know from experience, 
for I moved from a fine neighborhood 
last fall to a place where I was the 
new neglected neighbor; only - one 
woman has called and proved to be a 
friend. May I ask, why it is that so 
many fail to make the stranger wel- 
come. For Christ said, “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” MRS. D. V. 





Composition of Cereals 


THE general composition of wheat, 

‘oats, rye and barley and corn. and 
other cereals foods is as follows: 

Water 10 to 12 per cent. 

Protein 10 to 12 per cent. 

Carbohydrates 65 to 75 per cent. 

Fat % to 8 per cent. 

Mineral salts 2 per cent. 

The above can be kept in mind by 
any housewife. Those who are more 
interested might compare the follow- 
ing figures. 
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Cornmeal -+-[ 15 | 9.2] 3.8] 70.6] 1.4/1,645 
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OATS, WHEAT AND RYE 
RECIPES 


NE must not expect the same results in 

using oats, rye and other grains where 
Wheat flour has been used before. The bread 
is usually a little darker, wetter and closer 
Brained but the flavor is quite as delicious 
if made with skill, ven if they were less 
palatable the fact that each mouthful of 
Wheat we eat is one less for some soldier 
makes other breads acceptable. 

In making these breads let the dough be 
softer than you would have it with wheat. 

Add nuts, raisins or any dried or cooked 
fruit to any or all breads, changing the re- 
cipe to suit it. For instance, if ‘nuts are 
added a little less fat need be used, if a 
cupful of apple sauce were put in that 
ae of liquid would be taken out while 
oh addition of raisins would make no 
ae at all. Honey or syrup instead of 
nr sd means one-third less liquid and one- 
ae more syrup than the stated amount of 

The 








come nourishing properties of Oats, wheat, 
. “foe: and rye are much the same. One is 
Ba ggpery higher than the other in protein and 
+ ine in starch, but one absorbs more 
eae — the other is eaten with more 
saad ne must take the rest of the recipe 
to | consideration. As to their digestive 
p meme wanes if oats, wheat, barley and rye are 
pt won with wholesome ingredients and 
ied ell cooked and chewed tney are almost 
faually desirable for the healthy person who 


can make up the difference by a bite or two 
more or less. 


OATMEAL BREAD (ist type) 


One cup milk or water, 1 teaspoon salt, 2% 
cups wheat flour, % yeast cake or % cup 
yeast, 1 cup rolled oats. 

Scald the liquid, add salt and pour over 
the oats, cool half an hour, add the yeast 
mixed with 4 cup lukewarm water and the 
flour. Knead and iet rise until double the 
size. Knead again. and let rise in the pan 
until the size is doubled. Sake in a mod- 
erate oven. for 50 minutes: This amount 
makes one loaf weighing 1% pounds. 


OATMEAL BREAD (2nd type) 

Two cups milk, 3 cups ground rolled oats, 
1 tablespoon corn syrup or molasses, 1 cup 
bread flour, 2 teaspoons salt, 1 yeast cake or 
1 cup yeast, 4 cyp lukewarm water. 

Ground rolled oats are those which have 
been put through the meat-chopper. Scald 
milk, add ground rolled oats, corn syrup and 
salt, and stir until ‘thick. Let stand until 
lukewarm, add yeast dissolved in warm wa- 
ter and flour to knead; Let rise till double in 
bulk, shape, put in two greased pans, let 
rise again, and bake. 

OATMEAL BETTY 

Two cups cooked oatmeal, 4.apples cut up 
small, % cup raisins, % cup sugar, 4 tea- 
spoon cinnamon. 

Mix and bake for % hour. Serve hot or 
cold. Any dried or fresh fruits, dates or 
ground peanuts may be used instead of ap- 
ples. This will serve five people, 

OATMEAL SOUP 

Cook ™% cup oatmeal, % onion sliced, 1 
teaspoon salt, 2 cloves, % bay leaf in boiling 
water for an hour, Add 2 cups of milk, 
seasonings and \% tablespoon butter when 
almest done. 


RAISED OATMEAL MUFFINS (Uncooked 
oats) 

One cup rolled oats, 1 cup scalded milk, 2 
tablespoons shortening, 1 teaspoon salt, % 
cup lukewarm water, 4 cup molasses, 1 egg, 
™% yeast cake or 4% cup yeast, 2% cups flour, 

Pour hot milk over oats, add shortening; 
when lukewarm add salt and molasses, egg 
well beaten and yeast cake dissolved in 
lukewarm water; beat well, and add flour, 
beat well and let rise over night, beat again, 
and half fill greased muffin rings; let rise un- 
til nearly double, and bake in a hot oven 
half an hour, 

SCOTTISH FANCIES 

One egg, % cup sugar, % tablespoon fat, 1 
cup rolled oats, 44 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon 
vanilla, 

Beat egg until very light, add sugar grad- 
ually, then stir in the remaining ingredients. 
Drop mixture by teaspoonsfull on a greased 
inverted dripping-pan one inch apart. Spread 
into circular shape with a case knife first 
dipped in cold water. Bake in a moderate 
oven until delicately browned. ° To give va- 
riety use two-thirds cup rolled oats and fill 
cup with shredded cocoanut. 

SCOTCH WAFERS 

One cup fine oatmeal, 1 cup rolled oats, 2 
cups flour, ™4 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, \% 
teaspoon soda, 4% cup butter or lard, % cup 
hot water. 

Mix first six ingredients. Melt shortening 
in water and add to first mixture. Toss on a 
floored board, pat and roll as thinly as pos- 
sible. Shape with a cuttter or with a sharp 
knife cut in strips. Bake on a buttered 
sheet in a slow oven. These are well adap- 
ted for children’s lunches and are much en- 
joyed by the convalescent taken with a glass 
of milk. 


RYE BREAD 


One quart milk, 2 tablespoons sugar, 4 
teaspoons salt, 2 tablespoons butter, 1 cake 
compressed yeast, 3 cupfuls flour (1 cup be- 
ing wheat and the remaining rye.) 

Follow the directions for making wheat 
bread according to the short process until 
after the bread has been molded the second 
time. At this point the dough should be 
placed in a 6-quart bowl lined with a cloth 
into which flour has been rubbed, When tho 
dough has risen to the top of the bowl turn 
out on a hot sheet iron (a dripping pan In- 
verted will do) over which 1 tablespoon of 
flour has been sprinkled and put it immed- 
iately into a very hot oven. After 10 min- 
utes lower the temperature somewhat and 
bake for 1 hour, 


BARLEY BREAD 


One cup milk, 1 tablespoon corn syrup, 2 
tablespoons shortening, % tablespoon salt, 1 
cup water, 4 yeast cake, %4% cup lukewarm 
water, 3 cups bread flour, 3 cups barley 
flour. 

Scald milk, add corn syrup, shortening, salt 
and water. When lukewarm, add yeast cake 
dissolved in lukewarm water and bread flour. 
Beat well, cover and let rise. When light 
add two cups barley flour and enough to 
kread. Knead, let rise till nearly double in 
bulk, shape in two small loaves and six bis- 
cuits, let rise again and bake. 


OAT AND BARLEY BREAD 


One cup liquid, 2 to 4 tablespoons fat, 2 
tablespoons syrup, 2 eggs, 6 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 1% cups (5 ounces) 
barley flour, 1 cup (5 ounces) ground rolled 
oats. 

BARLEY BISCUIT 

Two cups barley flour, 2 tablespoons fat, 

% teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoons baking powder. 


% cup milk, 


Sift the dry ingredients together, mix in 
the fat, and add the liquid until a soft dough 
is formed. Roll to about three-fourths inch 
thick. Cut with a cooky cutter, and bake in 
a hot oven. This makes a very good dough 
for shortcake also. 

BARLEY SPOON BREAD 

One cup barley flour, 1 cup hot boiled hom- 
iny grits, 3 tablespoons fat, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 
a milk, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 

er. 


BARLEY WAFERS 

.Two cups barley flour, 1 teaspoon salt, €6 
teaspoons baking powder, 1% cups milk, 2 
eggs, 3 tablespoons melted fat. 

Sift the dry ingredients together and add 
the milk slowly, add beaten egg, yolk, and 
melted fat, fold in stiffly beaten whites. 
Beat thoroughly and cook in hot well greas- 
ed waffle irons, 
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Trade-Mark 















HOC AUT Ea 


One of the many 
fine values in 

Durable- DURHAM 

Hosiery 


AIT 
| 


i 





find they will 
wear longer— 


“Hundreds of women who come here and buy Durable- 
DURHAM regularly, tell us it wears much longer. 

“They insist on Durable-DURHAM, and most of them 
buy this hosiery for their whole family.” 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
The yarn is of extra good quality, the knitting and finishing done with 


the greatest care. Every pair is strongly reinforced at'points of h 
wear. Legs are full length; tops are wide and elastic; sizes are correctly 





marked; colors will not fade or wash out; soles and toes are smooth, BIG SISTER 
seamless and even. _A fine, wide elas- 
tic out-size stocking 


Your dealer will be glad to show you the many different styles of with ektse wae 
Durable- DURHAM —for play, for work, for dress—for ong wep clastic top i 


of the year and for every member of the family. Look for.the Durable- ow t. Made 











DURHAM ticket attached to each pair. Prices are Ry Bey beste Enis pre. 
Write to Sales Dept., 88 Leonard Street, New York, eae § heels and 
for Free Catalog showing all styles. toes.. Balbriggan, 
- black and white. 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N.C. Price 40c pair. 
— 
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IVORY. 


DESIGN PATO AUG 26.79 





Grimy Hands 


IF your work makes your hands 
dirty and grimy do not think 
that you must use strong, alka- 


line soap. Ivory Soap needs no 
help from harsh materials to 
cleanse your hands. Its purity 
gives it the cleaning power you 
need. 


IVORY SOAP 99%4% PURE 
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Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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HE J & D tire is a dis- 

tinctly better tire. You 
will find it, we think, the most 
economical tire you have ever 
used. 


The extra grade 
rubber and fabric 
used in building 
this tire costs 
more than the 
usual grade em-, 


ployed. 


JaxD 


TIRES 


The factory 
policy of limiting 
production to 
quality capacity, 
of giving to each. 
z a 4 @6tire individual 
| : : 4 workmanship and 
rigorous inspec- 

tion, step by step 

during manufac- 

| a oi -g ture, insures road 
| . : service well in ex- 
‘ij cess of the 5000 

miles guaranteed. 


Besides, the pur- 
chase price is less 
than that charg- 
ed for other tires 
of similar quality. 





J. & D. TIRE CO. 


Factory—-Charlotte, N. C. 


Cc. C. CODDINGTON, 


Southern Distributor. 


\ 








FOR HOME CANNING 
Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hem- 


med Caps=-W ax Sealing Cans with Wax 


Strings. Friction Top Syrup Cans. All 
sizes. We ship any quantity desired. Write 





for prices, 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Buchanan, Virginia 


We maintain a distributing warehouse at Chattanooga, Tennessee 








MT. PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


“MERIT, THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS.” 

Three Generations of Satisfied Patrons— And the re- 
peated opinions of prominent educators pronounce its 
location in healthful Piedmont Carolina ideal. 

Modern Equipment—Electric lights, steam heat, and run- 
ing water in every room. 

Faculty of College and University Tralning and successful 
teaching experience. 

Records of Institute—Men attest the excellency of the 
work done. 

Expenses Quite Reasonable. Illustrated catalog giving full 
formation sent upon request. Address. : 

G. F. McALLISTER, A.M., Principal, 

Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 














mess $117 TO $135 PAYS FOR BOARD, TUITION, RENT, FUEL AND LIGHT AT 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL #?c''s 


For 9 months. Mineral water, no malaria. Mountain scenery. College trained, experienced teachers. 
BOARD AT COST. 
“it Is the best and cheapest school in the State.”—H. M. Koonce, Member of Legislature of N. C. 
“Qne of the best preparatory schools in the State.’’—Cleveland Star. hb 
“Tn my opinion, there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and more thoroug 
educational work.”’"—E. Y. Webb, Member Congress, 9th District N. C. 

OPENS AUGUST 7TH. Tech alternate Saturdays. We finish early so boys can start farm. 

For Illustrated Catalog address, WILLIAM BURNS, LAWNDALE, N.C, =" 


. When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
_ tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 




















Fertilizer Buyers Urged to Buy 
Early and Combine Orders 


ARMERS'’ organizations and fertil- 

izer dealers are urged by the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
combine orders for fertilizers so as 
to permit maximum car loading. 

The average carload of fertilizers in 
1917 was 20 tons acar. It is estimated 
that with the average increased to 50 
tons a car the saving will approxi- 
mate 192,000 freight cars and 24,384,000 
car-miles. 

Farmers’ coéperative buying associ- 
ations are urged to combine sufficient 
orders to guarantee maximum loads, 
and farmers buying individually can 
help by making their needs known 
early in the season in order that deal- 
ers may order in maximum carload 
shipments. 


Why American Farmers Must Get 
More for Their Crops 





(Concluded from page 13, column 3) 
on farming because they were reaping 
the “unearned increment” in land val- 
ues. Now, however, this is being 
changed by the rapid increase in the 
percentage of tenant farmers—from 
25 per cent in 1880 to 37 per cent in 
1910. Would any city business man, 
renting an office building, stay in busi- 
ness merely because doing so notably 
increased the value of the building, 
another man’s realestate?. Just as lit- 
tle will any like reasoning operate to 
keep the tenant farmer on the 
soil. He must have his reward in fair 
prices for the crops he himself has to 
sell, not in increased values for land 
some one else owns. 

Capital and labor are unfortunately 
being segregated into classes in farm 
production as well as in factory pro- 
duction, and we cannot expect con- 
siderations inuring to the benefit of 
rural capital to hold rural labor on 
the soil as has been the case hereto- 
fore. 


VI, 
Writing in his “Wealtn of Nations” 
in 1776, the year of our Decla- 


ration of Independence, Adam Smith 
declared that from the downfall of 
the Roman Empire the policy of all 
great nations “has been more favora- 


| ble to arts, manufactures, and com- 


merce, the industry of towns, than to 
agriculture, the industry of the coun- 
try ;” and this has continued true down 
to our time. Formerly the farmer felt 
that he was to be discriminated 
against only to the advantage of capi- 
tal and “protected” industries, but 
latterly he finds a new menace in the 
demand that he furnish low-priced 
food in order to maintain “modern 
living standards” among organized ur- 
ban laborers, while such standards 
have not even been established for our 
unorganized rural labor, and the na- 
tion’s leaders seem blind to the ne- 
cessity for establishing or protecting 
any such modern standards on a pari- 
ty with those of the town laborer. 
Right now, for example, it is not 
only seriously proposed to have our 
war-built ships make a specialty of 
bringing in cheap farm products from 
foreign countries after the war, but a 
propaganda has been begun for dupli- 
cating conditions so unfavorable -to 
farm prosperity which followed the 
over-stimulation of Western land de- 
velopment after the Civil War. For 
our returning soldiers, it is argued, 
millions of acres of arid Western 
lands must be irrigated under govern- 
ment supervision, and millions of 
acres of Eastern and Southern cut- 
over and swamp lands drained and 
made fit for agricultural production. 
But no one seems to have pointed 
out that lands already cleared will 
more than take-care of all the de- 
mands of men who really wish to 
make crops; and that if conditions 
are such that men will not go upon 
the farms now in operation because 
profits now go too largely to the land 
owner and too little to the land-labor- 
er, a remedy that is not to hurt as 
much as it will help must be found 
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in something else than the forced and 
sudden development of a vast area 
of new lands. That could only 
result, as did the over-stimulation of 
Western farm-settlement fifty years 
ago, in reducing the too small margin 
of profit for laborers already at work 
on farms. And in the long run the 
number of agricultural workers added 
and the number of productive acres 
added by opening up the proposed 
new areas would probably not greatly 
exceed the number of workers forced 
off the soil, and the number of acres 
thus forced out of production, in the 
areas now under cultivation. 

All of which brings us back to the 
point with which we started out— 
namely, that if crop prices are not 
now maintained at such figures as will 
afford workers on the farm like ad- 
vantages with workers in towns, 
the number of urban consumers will 
increase and the supply of rural pro- 
duction decrease until the growing 
menace of food shortage brings about 
that violent readjustment which it 
were better to promote by gradual 
means, 

x * Ok 

I hope I have now made clear the 
truth I set out to urge upon fair-minds 
ed Americans—namely, that the real 
fact is not that crop prices were fore 
merly adequate and have now advancs- 
ed to unreasonable levels, but that, 
for the several reasons I have indicat 
ed, crop prices have long been un- 
reasonably and disastrously low and 
are justnow advancing toa reasonas. 
ble point; from which fact it follows 
that the nation’s real problem is not 
that of lower prices for food, but that 
of getting enough food even at! pres- 
ent prices. Nor should I fail to make‘t 
clear to fair-minded men North, West, 
and East, that while have emphasiz- 
ed food crops, the same considerations 
demanding increased prices apply not 
only with equal force in the case of 
cotton and tobacco, but probably 
with somewhat increased force, since 
no other crops grown require so much 
expensive hand labor, now the chief 
factor in crop expense, and no other 
crops require such expensive fertili¢ 
zation. 

Of course, along with increased 
crop prices as a fundamental factor 
in insuring adequate crop production 
in future, must go a well-considered, 
and statesmanlike program of rural 
development, including a better sys- 
tem ofrural education; better mark- 
eting methods;a system of taxation - 
that will encourage home ownership 
and discourage tenancy instead of the 
reverse; provisions for longer leases 
for tenants and easier credit for 
would-be home-purchasers; and the 
nurturing of those forms of rural co- 
6peration which are so strikingly, 
transforming Ireland and Denmark, 
But all that, as Mr. Kipling would 
say, is another story. 


| SOMETHING TO MAKE 











A Hanging Shelf 
AN OVERHEAD or hanging shelf is 
easily made and is often a very 
convenient thing to have in the farm 
shop, barn, garage, or even in the! 
pantry. Where the room is Ceiled. it 


— 4 








is necessary to have thé “nailing 
boards” fastened to the top of the 
shelf sides as shown in the illustra. 
tion; but if the room is not ceiled, 
shelf sides may be nailed direct to 
the joists. Sometimes it is practical 
to suspend such a shelf from the pan- 
tryceiling when one does not wish to 
drive nails in the wall itself. Espec- 
ially is this true where walls are of 
stone or brick. 
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WISER MARKETING OF PEANUTS NEEDED 





Buyers Are Organized and Growers Should Also Be—Growers Should 
Be on Guard Especially Against Too Rapid Marketing This Year— 


Six Timely Suggestions 


By C. W. Mitchell, 


ECENTLY the Agricultural De- 
R partment at Washington issued 

a forecast of the peanut acreage 
which indicated a probable increase 
of 20,000,000 bushels over any crop 
heretofore grown. In all probability, 
the organized industries that buy the 
crop and distribute it to the consum- 
ing world will use this forecast to 
bear the market when the season for 
marketing opens up, and unless there 
shall be some concert of action upon 
the part of the growers, it is probable 
that a large per cent of the crop will 
be marketed below the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Can this be avoided? 

The peanut has taken 
alongside of the world’s essential 
food crops and there are no in- 
dications of an over supply of food. 
All that is in sight will be needed by 
the millions of the world’s popula- 
tion. If the war continues, the food 
situation will be every whit as acute 
twelve months from now as it is to- 
day — if not more so. Consequently 
every pound of peanuts will be need- 
ed at prices that will insure to the 
grower full compensation for his la- 
bor. 

I.—Market Slowly This Year 
A rae first suggestion I would offer 

is to avoid too rapid a pace in 
marketing at the opening of the seas- 
on. Do not become stampeded with 
a fear that if you do not sell before 
your neighbor you will not get more 
than he receives. Since the coming 
of the peanut picker, or threshing ma- 
chine, the entire crop is bagged and 
ready for market within 30 to 60 days 
after it is dug. The railroads will not 
be able to handle the crop in 30 to 60 
days this year, and the crop will be 
congested at the terminal points. The 
cleaners cannot supply storage facili- 
ties, nor the capital in sixty days 
time to finance a crop that should be 
gradually marketed over a period of 
eight ‘to ten months. When a con- 
gested condition arises, the market 
falls of its own weight. 

The oil mills of the South will in all 
probability take over a good per cent 
of the crop. These mills are under 
government control and regulations. 
They will not be permitted to buy 
peanuts and hold for any extended 
length of time, nor permitted to ex- 
act unreasonable prices for oil and 
meal. It looks now, as though it will 
prove suicide to the growers of pea- 
nuts, should they market the present 
crop hurriedly, rather than extending 
the marketing over several months. 

Another thing we must not over- 
look is that while the government 
forecast is for a large crop by reason 
of increased acreage, the crop is not 
made and no peanut crop can be 
safely estimated until it is dug and 
bagged, as weather conditions during 
the month of September may entire- 
the present promised in- 


its place 


ly change 
crease, 
I1l—See that Peanuts are Clean 
ANOTHER suggestion that will help 
secure the top pricesis better care 
in harvesting and bagging of the crop. 
We must get away from the idea that 
it makes no difference whether we 
expose the crop to the weather after 
it is ready for market, or shelter it. 
Also more care must be taken in 
Separating the nuts from dirt and oth- 
er foreign matter. The cleaners are 
wide-awake and they are not going to 
allow the grower to put it over on 
them. If the farmer persists in put- 
ting his crop on the market in a hap- 
hazard way, trying to see how much 
soil and other extraneous matter, he 
can sell for peanuts he pays the price 
by lowering the value of the nuts. 
11I—Growers Should Organize 
CIS fundamentally true, that wher- 
“ever you find a unity of interest in 





Aulander, N. C. 


the buying of a product and there ex- 
ists no codperative method in the sell- 
ing, the seller is at great disadvant- 
age. The cleaners who buy the pea- 
nut crop are organized—and they 
should be—for while the purpose of 
their organization is primarily to pro- 
tect their financial interest, they have 
accomplished much in the way of ex- 
tending and enlarging the demands 
for peanuts as a food for both man 
and beast. They have brought it to 
the dignity of a first class food by 
their educational propaganda; and 
while they have guilty of many sins, 
they have succeeded in covering up 
many of them by their business-like 
methods in extending and broadening 
the uses of the peanut. They have 
effected a greater demand than could 
have been effected without their ef- 
forts. But their success as an or- 
ganization of buyers only emphasizes 
the necessity of organization and co- 
Gperation on the part of the grower. 
IV.—“Bureau of Information” 
Needed 

N A combat between intelligent bus- 

iness methods, on one side, and ig- 
norance and lack of business methods 


marketing conditions of the crop. The 
reply was plant more, work harder, 
increase the quantity and keep out 
foreign competition by selling lower. 
Vi—Why Not a Meeting in Suffolk? 

O SUM up, if the growers of pea- 

nuts are to realize the best market 
price for the crop now soon to be har- 
vested, let them market gradually, ex- 
ercise care in protecting from the 
weather, keep out dirt and other for- 
eign matter, effect a concrete organi- 
zation that will enable them to meet 
intelligent, organized, codperative 
methods of the buyers and distribu- 
tors of their products. Perhaps a 
meeting of the growers and cleaners 
at some convenient point—Suffolk, 
Va., or some other place if more con- 
venient—might prove advantageous. 
There is no good reason why the 
grower and cleaner should not culti- 
vate a friendly business relationship, 
one with the other—for one can help 
the other. 








Controlling Fall Insect Pests of 
Pecans 
WHilLE 


pecans have been grown 
more or less in the South for a 
great many years, it is only within the 
past decade that they have become 
of such great commercial importance, 
In the territory of which Albany, Ga., 
is the center there is more than 50,- 
000 acres devoted to this crop, and 
thousands of the trees are now bear- 





lighting, painting, and so on. 
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for all others that we can use. 





WANTED: EXPERIENCE LETTERS FOR OUR “HOME BUILD- 
ING AND EQUIPMENT SPECIAL” 


N SEPTEMBER 14 we issue a “Home Building and Equipment 
O Special,” and for this number we wish to have experience letters 
from our readers telling about their farm homes, how they built 
them and how they equipped them with modern conveniences. 
would like for these letters to deal especially with such matters as 
home planning, laying out the home grounds, waterworks systems, 


We would prefer that letters be not over 300 or 400 words in length, 
and all letters must be in our hands not later than Saturday, August 
We would like especially to have pictures of pretty farm homes 
and grounds, and will be glad to pay for these. 

We offer $5 for the best letter, $3 for the second best, and $1 each 


We 








on the other, it does not require the 
wisdom of a Solomon to name the 
winner, This leads to the suggestion of 
a need of organized codperative effort 
upon the part of the grower. There 
should be maintained a “bureau of in- 
formation” at some central point, or 
at Washington, with a live, active 
business man at its head whose busi- 
ness should be the gathering of statis- 
tics and all information pertaining to 
the growing and marketing of pea- 
nuts, supply and demand, and to work 
the end of bringing about a more 
friendly business relationship be- 
tween the cleaner and grower, and 
by educational propaganda put all the 
material facts in the hand of the 
growers that will better enable them 
to market their crops in an intelligent 
and business-like way. 
V.—Work to Make Peanut’s Worth 
Recognized 
THE peanut is now recognized of 
great value for its oil content and 
the protein content of its meal. Many 
do not know that 1 pound of peanut 
flour is equal in value as a protein 
food to 8 pounds of beefsteak, and 
instead of its bringing from 7 to 8 
cents per pound on the market, it 
should bring from 15 to 20 cents. Many 
are ignorant of the fact that the 
yield and quality of the oil extracted 
from the nuts can be enhanced at 
least 10 per cent by careful seed se- 
lection at planting time. 

Some years ago, when the peanuts 
were consumed at “five a bag” as a 
confection and a joke and had not 
attained the dignity of a first class 


.food, the growers were confronted 


with extremely low prices, being at 
the mercy of the cleaners, and sought 
information from the Agricultural 


Department at Washington and from 
Congressmen representing the pea- 
nut growing districts, how to better 


With the development of this 
have come a good many 
fungous and insect pests for the 
grower to contend with. Among 
these are several insects that do dam- 
age in the fall or late summer, the 
worst of which is probably the pe- 
can leaf case-bearer. 


ing. 
industry 


Like most all other insects, it is 
the larval or worm stage of this pest 
that does the most damage. The win- 
ter is spent in small cases which they 
form and attach to the buds of the 
pecan, In late March or early April 
they come out and eat the young 
buds, leaves or blossoms. Often so 
much damage is done that the young 
branches die. 


In May, June and July the adult 
Stage, which is a moth, appears and 
lays eggs on the under side of the 
leaves. These soon hatch into worms, 
and these form cases, which are at- 
tached to the leaves by one end. In 
the fall these cases are fastened to 
the buds, where the winter is spent. 


While this is a serious enemy of the 
pecan it is one that can be success- 
fully controlled, and without excess- 
ive cost, especially on comparatively 
young trees. One thorough spraying 
during August or the first half of 
September with arsenate of lead will 
do the work. Two pounds of the 
paste form of lead or one of the pow- 
dered form to 50 gallons of water, and 
three or four pounds of unslaked 
lime is the proportion in which the 
materials should be mixed. 


Fall webworin. This pest is quite 
common, and while it does considera- 
ble damage, especially to young trees, 
it is not nearly so dangerous to pe- 
can trees as the pecan leaf case-bear- 
er. The principal damage is done in 
the early fall, although some is done 
in the spring. As their name indicat- 
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es, they live inside of webs which 
they form, and damage the trees by 
eating the leaves. 

Where only a few trees are troub- 
led with these pests they can be con- 
trolled by cutting out and burning the 
webs, or by burning web and worms 
while on a tree with a torch. Ona 
large scale, however, spraying should 
be resorted to. The same spray used 
for the case-bearer will kill the web- 
worm. 

The walnut caterpillar also damag- 
es the pecan by eating the leaves, and 
they can be fairly well controlled by 
spraying the same as for the web- 
worm. The fall generation is some- 
times quite numerous. 

Twig-Girdler. This pest is the same 
one that cuts off so many twigs from 
hickory and persimmon trees. It does 
not often do any serious damage to 
very large pecan trees, but may do, 
and often does, serious damage to the 
young trees. As is well known to all 
who have observed the workings of 
this pest, it girdles the small branches 
or twigs, usually two to four feet 
from the tips, and the twigs die for 
the lack of food, and the first hard 
wind that blows breaks off the twigs 
and they fall to the ground. 

This girdling is done by the female 
moth after she has laid eggs under 
the bark above the place where the 
twig is cut. This usually is done in 
early fall or late summer. The eggs 
hatch in about three weeks and the 
worm begins to eat the dead wood, 
tunneling through the twig. Dead 
wood is its food, and the mother 
moth girdles the twig for the reason 
that the young cannot live on green 
wood, and must have dead wood. The 
winter is spent by the worm stage in- 
side these dead twigs. This fact can be 
taken advantage of and the pest fairly 
well controlled by picking up and 
burning these dead twigs during fall 
or winter, 


To make this method of control ef- 
fective, all the girdled twigs under 
the hickory and persimmon trees of 
the vicinity must be picked up and 
burned. If these are very numerous 
it will be quite a task to do it, but it 
is the only known method of handling 
this pest, and it is often quite neces- 
sary to fight it vigorously when a 
large number of young pecan trees 
are attacked, 

The pecan, like apple and peach 
trees, must have attention in the way 
of controlling insect and fungous 
pests, and if this care is not given the 
penalty must be paid. It will pay to 
look after these trees, as they are 
worth good attention if they are 
worth keeping. These fall pests are 
quite destructive if not looked after, 
and yet they can be almost abso- 
lutely controlled by a little attention 
and work, L. A. NIVEN. 





Bull Calves Should Be Castrated 
Early 

HE primary reason for castrating 

bull calves and making steers of 
them is that the quality of the flesh 
of steers is superior to that of bulls, 
and bull calves that are allowed to 
run too long without being castrated 
lose the refinement desired in feeder 
steers. 


A very important result of castrat- 
ing, aside from the increased value of 
the animal from a beef standpoint, is 
that it removes inferior or scrub bulls 
from the herd. 


It is very important that bull calves 
be castrated before they become trou- 
blesome and before they begin to 
look “staggy.” Calves from a week 
to six months old may be safely cas- 
trated. If the calf is too young, how- 
ever, the testicles are undeveloped and 
may be difficult to secure, while if more 
than eight months old severe hemor- 
rhage may result which may termi- 
nate fatally. The usual time to cas- 
trate calves is when they are about 
four months old.—L. S. U. Press Bul- 
letin. 
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PERFECTLY cut silage prevents air 
pockets and the result is less spoil- 
age. Purchasea 


Rowell Automatic Cutter 


and get perfectservice. Strong, Easy 
Running; no danger; made in seven 
sizes. Investigate before you buy. 
Free Illustrated Catalog. 


TLE |. B. ROWELL CO., Waukesha, Wis, 








Be Your Own 


Miller 


Grind your own corn 
meal, graham flour, grits 
and feed andsave money. 
Grind for your neighbors 
and make money with 
the famous 


Red Chief 
ever built, makes the Mill $3:5 


corn meal, AND UP 

aham flour, etc. without taking the life out. 

ou should have one as a matter of economy 

and profit. Built in several sizes for both hand 

and power. Write for catalogue giving name 
of your favorite implement dealer. 


RED CHIEF MFG. CO., Box 14 LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





Most remarkable mill 















Wood and lumber are in big demand at 
top prices. You can easily make big profits 
with an S-C Portable Saw Rig. No better outfit made. 

imple, powerful, easy tooperate, Runson either 
gasoline, or kerosene; 2to12h.p. Costs little to 
operate. Shipped direct, at low prices; cash or easy 
Payment terms, Write today for free Saw Rig Cir. 


Cular and Catalog of S-C Gasoline and Kerosene Engines. 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 9th & Cary Sts., Richmond, Va. 


Sold on 
easy 


South’s Oldest & 
Largest Mehy. and d= 
Supply House. 














REPAIRS FOR FORDS 


A-1 quality, rock-bottom 

1) prices; most popular parts in 
stock for quick shipment. 
Also bargains in Accessories, 
such as 
Patches, Tools, etc. Write 
for complete new Catalog 

“The South’s Mail Order House’’ today—it is free, 


THE SPOTLESS CO.., Richmond, Va. 


———————=—- PLANT A FALL GARDEN ——————~ 
MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK Tells Varieties to Plant. 
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A LESSON FROM FLORIDA IN SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING 





Patterned After the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, the Florida 
Citrus Exchange Has Already Become a Powerful Factor in Market- 
ing the Florida Fruit Crop—A Fine Example of Profitable Codperation 


ARMERS of the Atlantic sea- 

board states know that codp- 

erative. marketing is being tried 
on a big scale in Florida by the cit- 
rus fruit growers, but do they know 
the measure of success that is being 
won? I believe that Progressive 
Farmer readers will be both interest- 
ed and profited by hearing in some 
detail of the work of the greatest 
co6perative marketing organization 
in their own section of the country. 
The Florida Citrus Exchange is not 
only the largest codperative enter- 
prise in the Southeast, but in annual 
business transacted it ranks high 
among such enterprises in the United 
States. And it is also one of only 


| Six or seven growers’ marketing as- 


sociations in this country that are 
using rational advertising consistent- 


My and successfully. 


The following comparison of the 


Florida Citrus Exchange with the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
which is admitted to be the most 


successful coéperative marketing or- 
ganization in the country, will quickly 
show the importance of the Florida 


| organization. The figures are merely 
approyimate: 
cCcCtkak FF. c. B. 
Annual business...... $20,000,000 $5,000,000 
DRONE. 25464 weccees 8,000 4,000 
Per cent state crop.. 67 25 
Selling cost per box.... 6 cents 11 cents 
The Florida Citrus Exchange is 


much younger than the California or- 
ganization, and in fact acknowledges 
a filial relation—because it was or- 
ganized only after a committee of 
twenty growers had journeyed to 
California to investigate the methods 


| of the California Exchange. This was 


in 1909, and the Florida organization 
was formed immediately upon the re- 
turn of the committee and was pat- 
terned in detail after the 
sociation. That this fact makes it 
especially valuable as an object lesson 


| to other farmers may be judged from 


the statement of Charles Brand, of 
the United States Office of Markets 
and Rural Organization, that that of- 
fice does not consider it can teach 
anything to the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, but, on the contrary, 
considers it, above all other market- 
ing organizations, the one to hold up 
as a model. The Florida Citrus Ex- 
change has used the C. F. G. E. as a 
model, and the result is that a com- 
mittee could today learn almost as 
much from a visit to Tampa as froma 
visit to Los Angeles. 


Florida citrus fruit growers had 
been experiencing the usual poor re- 
sults from selling on the tree or 
through commission houses, and the 
Exchange started out in 1909 with the 
enthusiastic support of the industry. 
It had two great obstacles to over- 
come, however, namely, lack of ex- 
perience in large scale selling and an 
unstandardized product. The Florida 
pack at that time was far below the 
California pack. The Exchange set 
out to remedy these matters, but it 
required time, and in the meantime 
the disgruntled speculators were of- 
fering high prices and using every 


| other possible means to discredit the 
| Exchange and defeat its aims. 


The 
result was that membership dwin- 
died until a bare 20 per cent of the 
industry was left in the organization. 
By that time the Exchange was get- 
ting its depth, however, and accom- 


plishing results and it began.to win 


back the industry, slowly. It now 


has 25 per cent, as opposed to 20, and 
is growing quite rapidly. 


87 Local Associations 


HE Florida Citrus Exchange is a 
»federation of 87 local associations 


distributed over 12 counties and each 
owning a packing house. 


For con- 
venience in management, the locals 


older as-, 


are grouped into sub-exchanges aver- 
aging possibly eight locals each. It 
also welcomes individual growers of 
large size to membership in the Cen- 
tral or sub-organizations, affiliation 
with a local not being compulsory if 
the grower owns adequate packing 
facilities of his own. 

This system of modernly equipped 
packing houses has set an example 
in expert picking, grading, and pack- 
ing which has revolutionized the en- 
tire industry in Florida, despite the 
Exchange’s small per cent control. 
The manager of a recently formed 
Exchange local stated that the first 
thing they discovered after they 
adopted Exchange standards was that 
their fruit was largely scabby and 
low grade, much being third grade, 
and a lot more having to be packed 
as culls. This resulted in a revolu- 
tion of local orchard methods on 
short notice. All members admitted 
they had learned a great lesson, and 
not a single withdrawal from the as- 
sociation has been recorded. 


Modern machinery assists the pro- 
cesses of grading, sizing, washing 
and drying. Special precautions 
against breaking skins during hand- 
ling and against packing any but well 
dried fruit have lessened decay in 
transit to market, which used to rep- 
resent a huge annual loss, to less 
than seven-tenths of 1 per cent, a 
truly remarkable achievement. 


The packing houses handle each 
member’s fruit separately from orch- 
ard to car, so that he can be assur- 
ed he gets the money which his fruit 
actually sold at. Boxes are packed 
extra full so that the cover “bellies,” 
the theory being that buyers always 
favor the highest-filled packs. Before 
loading on cars, boxes are finally in- 
spected and labeled. The best grade 
receives the Exchange’s official label, 
“Sealdsweet Fruit,” the fruit being 
wrapped in “Sealdsweet” wrappers, 
and the box also showing this trade- 
name. This name was adopted in 1915 
as a general brand, each local having 
used up to this time its local brand. 


The sub-exchanges and central ex- 
changes represent a managing, infor- 
mation and selling system, but with- 
out final authority in fixing prices. 
Sub-exchanges have certain functions 
like ordering cars, but are mainly 
mediums of communication between 
the Central Exchanges and the locals. 
The primary function of the Central 
Exchange is keeping in touch with 
markets. It does this through salar- 
ied bonded agents stationed in New 
York, Chicago and other primary 
markets, and through brokers in the 


smaller markets, being represented 
in all, in over 85 different market 
centers throughout the country. 


These representatives wire daily to 
Tampa conditions in their territory, 
prevailing prices, amount of fruit on 
sale and in transit for their cities, 
etc. They also wire orders for car- 
load lots or negotiate by wire be- 
tween buyers and the exchange. The 
Exchange thus knows daily what car- 
loads are ready for shipment from 
Florida, also where the fruit will 
meet the best demand. It advises 
the locals, disseminating general 
market information and also special 
information to those ready to ship. 
Some carloads are sold before they 
leave their sidings; others go to pri- 
vate or auction markets unsold, but 
where demand promises good prices. 
They can be diverted after started 
on their way, if new reports make it 
appear advisable. 


The market representatives of the 
exchanges sell carload lots in some 
250 cities of the United States, this 
representing transactions with over 
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2,000 wholesale fruit dealers. As there 
are only about 2,500 wholesale fruit 
dealers in the United States, the 
wide market already developed can 
be judged. Such dealers, once they 
have begun to handle a trade-mark- 
ed fruit, rarely abandon it, and the 
result is that their salesmen, number- 
ing probably 7,000, are thus made per- 
manent boosters for Sealdsweet 
oranges and grapefruit. 

More about this successful organi- 
zation will appear next week, 















Red Spider Damaging Cotton 


ONSIDERABLE damage is being 

done to cotton in many sections, 
Farmers ordinarily speak of this trou- 
ble as “rust,” overlooking the mite 
because of its smallness. 

The dry hot weather of the past 
few weeks has been very favorable 
to this mite, and is probably the cause 
of the present unusual outbreak. The 
presence of the pest is revealed by the 
appearance of red spots on the leaves, 
The entire leaf may then redden or 
turn a rusty yellow and finally drop. 
The webs can be seen on the under 
side of the leaf and the mite itself 
can be seen with a magnifying glass, 
being somewhat pinkish in color. 

Preventive measures are more 
effective and much more economical 
than repressive measures. Repressive 
















































































measures consist of spraying with 
potassium sulphid (3 pounds to 100 
gallons of water): or lime-sulphur 


(summer strength). A week later a 

second spraying is necessary to get 

the mites which were in the egg stage 

at the time of the first spraying. Ex- 

treme care should be exercised in 

spraying to strike all parts of the 

plant, especially the under side of the ¥ 

leaves. Spraying is practicable only 7 

on a small scale. g 
At this time plantations which have 

shown no damage by this pest should 

be closely watched, and the first 

plants showing any signs of it should 

be quickly removed and burned. This 

may be the means of saving many 

acres of cotton which might otherwise 

be destroyed. 


The Cotton Market Situation 


UGGESTIONS here a week ago of deterior- 
S ation in the cotton condition were 
abundantly confirmed by the monthly report 
of the Department of Agriculture, which 
showed a falling off in the average of more 
than 12 points. This was much more than 
the trade had been expecting, and it caused 
a very sharp advance in the futures markets. 
October in New York sold as low as 24.80 
just before the report came out, and a few 
days later sold as high as 29.50. Continuas 
tion of unfavorable conditions in Texas and ; 
a commencement of complaints from the 
eastern half of the belt added to the effect 
cf the Bureau report. Since the culmina- 
tien of this advance there has been quite @ 
substantial reaction, due to prospects for re- 
lief to the drouth and heat in the west, and | 
to a more favorable weekly bulletin so far as 
the eastern section is concerned, There have 
also been reports of free offerings of new 4 
cotton from Texas, where the drouth has re. @ 
sulted in rapid opening up. 





crop 


There seems no danger that any price will 
be named for cotton that will be unfair to 
the producer, and it appears to be recogniz- bs 
ed that mills can well afford to pay at least 4 
30 cents. Early forecasts made by the De- | 
partment of Agriculture of possibly @ record 
production could not fail to exert a very 
bearish influence on the trade, but the later 
reports have largely counteracted this 
tendency, and there is no reason why the 
sustained. The stumb- 
with those who 
smaller eX- 


price should not be 
ling block is to be found 
have made their crops at @ 
pense, and who are anxious to sell at ones) 
As long as offerings from this source weigh 
the market down, it will be difficult to hold 
up the price. It may be further stated now 
that in all probability later Bureau reports 
will show additional depreciation in the crop 
are able, and indeed 
25 put 30 cents, if 


25, 


promise. Consumers 
yrepared, to pay not only ; 
ot pee up for it. If we insist on forcing 
sales on an over-loaded market, we can very 
soon get the price down ‘to 20 cents. Also, 
let the to it that the cotton is 
clean and well prepared, Between the highe 
est and the lowest grades there is a differ 
ence of 10 cents a pound, or even more. : 
Savannah, Ga. WwW. T. WILLIAMS. 


farmer see 
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Some of the Characteristics of the 
Beef Breeds 


(Concluded from page 10, column 4) 


to droop. In the female there is a 
tendency to curve upward. 

The development of the forequar- 
ters is strong, showing more brisket 
and dewlap than Shorthorns, and the 
back and loin aresextremely well cov- 
ored with high-priced meat, but the 
hindquarters are sometimes not as 
wide as they should be, and older ani- 
mals, when in high condition, are 
sometimes “patchy” or lumpy, but 
these defects are being rapidly im- 
proved, 

For crossing on grades and natives 
the Hereford is excellent. As graz- 
ers the Herefords are probably supe- 
rior to either Shorthorns or Aber- 
deen-Angus. They seem to excel the 
other breeds on the dry, short pas- 
tures on the Western ranges, but are 
also able to put on flesh rapidly when 
put on good pasture. 

As feeders they are probably not 
much different from the Shorthorns 
and Aberdeen-Angus, all of them be- 
ing excellent. Compared with Short- 
horns, they are probably superior as 
grazers and in the quality of meat, but 
they give less milk and are sometimes 
unduly heavy in brisket and dewlap 
and light in thighs. 


Success With Oats 


($1 Prize Letter) 


ROM experience I find that in our 

section oats do best when the land 
is thoroughly broken to a good depth 
as early as possible. Disk harrow af- 
ter breaking and after each rain; go 
over the land at least once a week 
with a drag-tooth harrow until plant- 
ing time. About the 15th of October 
is our best time to plant as that gives 
the oats time to take root before cold 
weather. 








The Fulghum oats are our best va- 
riety, planted at the rate of from tw) 
to three bushels per acre. They should 
by all means be put in with a grain 
drill to a depth of three to four inches, 
It is very important that oats be re- 
cleaned in order to remove undersized 
oats and trash. It is impossible to 
get a regular stand, which is very es- 
sential, with trashy oats or an unpre- 
pared seed bed, 


On account of the high price and 













When Are YOU 
Going to Write 
Us In This Way? 





The 
I am sending you a picture of my pig 


Progressive Farmer:— 


and myself. I earned her by getting up a 
club of thirty-five subscriptions for The 
Progressive Farmer. 
“Progressive Lady” is five months old 
and a fine pig. Yours truly, 
: PAUL HILLIARD, 
Wake County, N. C, 





Note:—When are you going to write us 
in this way? Turn to another page find 
somination blank, fill in and return to us 

with one subscription and you will be 
entered as a member of our Pig Club and 
all necessary information and supplies 
Will be sent for getting up your club, 


Pig Club Department 











— 











* Our advertisers are guaranteed. 








scarcity of potash, about 300 pounds 
acid phosphate and 200 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal per acre, mixed well and 
applied at planting time, is about the 
best and cheapest fertilizer to use. A 
liberal coating of good stable manure 
beaten or chopped fine and applied 
broadcast in January or February 
greatly increases the yield. In the 
spring when the oats begin to bunch 
or a little before (owing to the seas- 
on), about 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre should be applied. 

With ordinary seasons our yield is 
from 50 to 75 bushels per acre. If we 
have a heavy rainfall during the 
spring our yield is more. 

The most important thing to success 
with oats is to see that you have good 
clean seed; prepare your land and 
fertilize well; put them in with a grain 
drill, and plant early. 

Gibson, N. C. A. E. GIBSON. 


THREE TIMELY HINTS FROh. 
CLEMSON COLLEGE 


1—Plant Forage Crops Now 

















LARGE number of farmers have 
Aves their sows for fall farrow- 

ing and it will be a great loss not 
to prepare some forage crops to carry 
these pigs and their mothers through 
the winter in good condition at mini- 
mum cost. 


Sow rape on good land beginning 
the fifteenth of August. Plant plenty 
of rye, or rye and crimson clover, be- 
ginning about the first of September. 
Consult your county agent as to de- 
tails about working out a rotation of 
crops for your hogs for another year. 


Il.—Join a Bull Association 


BULL association cannot give you 
something for nothing, but it can 
furnish you a share in from three to 
five $300 bulls for $50. These bulls 
cannot increase the production of the 
cows you now have, but they may dou- 
ble the production of the daughters. 
The daughters of association bulls 
and grade cows can never be regis- 
tered, but in every other respect they 
may be the equal of the pure-breds. 
The bull association cannot compel 
you to join, but if you do join you will 
soon own a better herd and become a 
better farmer. 


Ill—Don’t Get Bit in Buying Boars 


UYERS should be careful in the se- 

lection of sires and thus avoid 
stocking up with animals off in type 
and breed characteristics. The select- 
ion of good sires is of vital import- 
ance, for “the sire is half the herd.” 

Many hogs are being offered at 
public sales. This is a good way to 
disseminate good livestock, but unfor- 
tunately it is also a means of rapidly 
scattering poor stuff. There are op- 
portunities to buy both good and bad 
stock; therefore be cautious and buy 
only animals that possess essential 
characteristics of type and breed and 
are known to be free from disease. 


SOMETHING ABOUT FAIRS 


By S. G. Rubinow 











The Comfort of the Fair Public 


THE public likes comfort. The public 
should have comfort. Every fair 
should do everything in its power to 
make its patrons comfortable. The 
grounds should be kept as clean as 
possible. Receptacles should be pro- 
vided for all waste material and a com- 
mittee should look after the upkeep 
of the grounds. The great problem of 
sanitation and health cannot be 
taught by charts and models on éxaj- 
bition when the premises are unkempt 
and unsightly. 

The public appreciates good water 
at a fair. Do not locate the fair 
grounds where you cannot obtain 
good, wholesome water. Unquestion- 
ably, the sanitary disposal of sewage 
is most important. Overlooking this t 





” 


part of the public comfort problem is 
endangering the very life of the lo- 
cality in which the fair is held. Write 
to the state board of health for plans 
and advice and specifications. 


North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm eetu in the 




















markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, August 8, as reported to the Division of Markets, 
Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 
- 
om Zz 3 
. ef1a|2]| 8 
s2i3/¢ 5 
eee = SD 
Asheville .. ~ -}g2.00 +o. /82.35 
Suagsotto 2.00)$1.10) 2.25 $2.25 
Durh: .-| 2.00] .98) 2.40) 3.00 
Fayetteville eee] 2.00] 1.00] 2.25) .... 
««es} 1.00) 2.30) . 
2.25] 1.25) ....] «+ 
2.00) 1.00) 2.25 
2.00; .90) .... 
2.00) .96) 2.40) 3 
2.50) 1.10) .... 
2.00) 1.00) 2.35) 2 
Washington ...} 2.10) 1.10) 2.40) 3. 
Waynesville ...| 1.75) 2.00) ....| .- 























*Per bushel. 
Pa saad Potatoes—Per cwt.: Charlotte, $2.25, Durham, 


PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY, HOGS 
AND PEANUTS 









































; 
Town 2 § ae 5 
ge|#2| 8 || 2/2 8/92 
fmeion| ms lon! 1a Bio 
Asheville ..... $0. 25/$0.48/$0.37)$0.28/$0. 25] ..... 35 
Charlotte 50} .55) .40) .35) .25)$20.00] .36 
Durham ..... 45) + .55] .40) .85) .25)..... 37 
Fayetteville ..| .55| .65) .35) .20) .15) 18.00) .... 
Gastotnia ....] .40)....] .33) .30) .20)..... -35 
Greensboro ...} .40}) .50) .34) .28) .25) 22.00) .35 
Hamlet ...... 40) ....) .40) .35) .25) ..... ees 
Monroe ...... ol ccael cL ¢0gel cone sacs .33 
New Bern 45) .50) .35) .40) .25) 21.00) .35 
Raleigh ...... -50} .60} .45) .30) .30)..... .40 
Rocky Mount 55} .50) .40) .40) .30) 27.00) .40 
Salisbury . -50} .60) .40) .35 | ay 33 
Washington . .45) .55] .35 s 28) 19.25 .40 
Waynesville ..| .30 .30 -18} 20.00)  .30 
Peanuts—Per Pound: " Wpapothoviiie: Virginia, 13c; 
Spanish, 12c. Gastonia: Virginia, l6c; Spanish, 12%c. 
New Bern: Virginia, lic. W ashington: Virginia, 10c; 
Spanish, 12c. 
PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 
3 
2 J 
»2| 2312 as 
Town 3e2 a2 2 g 38 
335 | 38 Ss" | <e 
332 | Ss | Siu | 353 
ah ar) ar =D 
Charlotte ...... 25.60 $52.00 
Durham ....6+ BB.08 | wcccccced ccveces’d 
Fayetteville ... TES | cccvcccel cogescce 
Greensboro .... 29.10 foes 
Monroe ....... 29.00 54.0 
Raleigh ....... 30.00 52.00 
ocky Mount BESO Ff cecccccsl cvczocce 
Washington ... 29.50 52.00 























Northern Produce Markets 


Chicago, Tll.—N@. 3 white corn, $1.78@1.93 (deliver- 
ed in Raleigh, $2.01@2.16); No. 3 ine corn, $1.66@ 
1.76 (delivered in Raleigh, $1.89@1. 


No. 1 White Potatoes—Per norm yi ll stock 
Atlanta, $5@5.50; Boston, $4@5.75; Chicag Be 
5.75; Cleveland, $5@5.15: Palearels. es Baa 15 
Pittsburg, $4.75@5.75; New York, $4@4. 


ton, $4.50@5.50. 

Butter—New York: 91 score, 41%443%c; 90 score, | 
@44%c; 88 score, 43%c. Chicago: ‘‘whole milk,’ 
score, 43@48%c; 90 , 424%4c; 88 score, aa ade: 
“centralized,” 90 score, 43% @44c; 88 score, 43c. Bos- 
ton: 91 score, 43 me: 9 90 score, 44ige; 88 score, 4344c. 
Philadelphia: 91 score, 44%c; 90 score, 44%c; 88 
score, 43 dc. 

Eges—New York: 
fresh gathered, extra firsts, 44@45c. Chicago: firsts, 
37 %38c; aon: 35 @36 ‘ee. 

Cheese—New York: N. Y. Single Daisies, fresh, 25% 
26c; Wisconsin Bingie Daisies, fresh, 25%@26c.  Chi- 
cago: Single Daisies: 24% @ 25c. 

Hog _ Marketa—Receipts generally light. yor 
and Western markets continue * advance 
near record prices. Chicago> Aug. 2, top $19. 80. y 3 
est since August, 1917, when new record was estabilsh- 


fresh one. extras, 44@46c: 


sales, $19. Ww 
gow. 150-225 Ibs., "sis@ 18: 1 125-15 150 
Receipts for year on 


kets, 1918, 15,426,000; same period, 1017, “13, 904.0 000. 





MIGHT WEAKEN THE FIRM 


Two brothers once ran a store in a small 
western town, where they had quite a large 
trade in wool and barter. One of the brothers 
became converted at a revival and urged the 
other to follow in his footsteps, 

“You ought to join, Jake,’ said the con- 
verted one. ‘‘You don't Know how helpful 
and comforting it is to be a member of the 
church.” 

“I know, Bill,” admitted Jake, thought- 
fully, “‘an’ I would like to join, but I don’t 
see how I can.” 

“Why not?’ 
is to prevent you 

“Well, it’s jes’ ‘this way, Bill?” declared 
Jake. ‘There has got to be somebody in the 
firm to weigh this here wooi.'’—~Philade!lphia 
Telegraph. 


peretates the first. “What 
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Cypress trees 
naturally 

in water. is 
accounts for 
the wonderful 
durability and 
long life of well- 
made ress 
water tanks. 


Davis Cypress 


Water Tanks 


Sino to 100,000 arate 
fon ca) Get 


ona tank 
tank and tow- 

er, to meet your 

feeds, Illustrated 

tank book 





BRUTE STRENGTH 
eos 


ee 


sa 


“Tm, GUARANTEE 
MFG. CO. 











“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
“Beaver Board” Distributors. 

















heron PUMPS 


We save you by Ag on ee best makes met Pumps, Purp 
pes, 


ready to go in 
your well. Order 
House’ quotes lowest prices. Write for free copy. 


The Spotless Co., Richmond, Va. 





sold direct below competition. 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 
. Easy payments. Handsome new Saar 
SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 
Richmond, Va 


821 East Stre 
Bouth’s Oldest & Largest & Supply House 


New Feather Beds only $9.00 


Sommer catale Dap nee re pres eat Rigber. Ke 
ene eS LTE AER REE ONE AER 
PLANT A FALL GARDEN 
A Study of Prof. Massey’s Garden 


Book will assure its being a success. 






































BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(5 Cents a Word, Gash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $2,100 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 





rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—Healthy and industrious married man ag 
working foreman on four-horse farm, Suncrest Farm, 
Kollock, 8. C, 

Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Ornamental trees, 
pecan trees. Light, pleasant work, good profits. Smith 
Bros., Dept. H, Concord, Ga. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


eee 


Go to College—W o—Work gi given to to help young ing men pay 
expenses. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. “d 

Learn at Home or School on Credit, Shorthand, 
Se iene guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston, N. ¢ 

Thirty Sec’ belarchipe for Free Tuition to Worthy Stu- 
dents—References required. Meridian College, Merid- 
jan, iss. 

Best Business Training at Piedmont—Expenses half 
what business colleges charge. Positions plentiful. 
Establishment school. Read advertisement in another 
column, Piedmont High School, Lawndale, N. C. 


____ MACHINERY 


Ww anted—One sec second-1 hand | Little ¢ Giant soy bean har- 
vester. J, D. Edwards, Roxobel, N. 

For Sale—One No. 12 Ohio silage cutter and shred- 
der, One 17x22 International power hay press. Sun- 
crest Farm, Kollock, 8. C. 

For Sale or Exchange—One 80-saw gin outfit. Mur- 
ry system. Has ginned about 800 bales. Cause for 
selling, have larger system. Would exchange for auto- 
mobile or truck or livestock, J. W. Foster, Fort Gaines, 
Ga., R. F. D. No. 1 


_ LIVESTOCK 


~~ BERKSHIRES 
Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

















aan 




















Large Berkshires. 
Kerkshires—4 months old. 





Ridegcrest Farm, Troutman, N. ¢ : : 
Berkshires—4 months old. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ridgecrest Farm, Troutman, N. C. 

Berkshires—Pigs sired by Epochal’s Retriever, $25 
and up. No culls. J. D. Culbertson, Laurens, 8. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
~ Durocs—Registered—Durocs—Defender breed. Boara 


four months old. J. L. Young, West Point, Miss. 


ots Duroc-Jersey poare—s months old, weight 
60 Ibs., price, $18. For sale by G. C. Long, Luray, Va, 


~ Registered Duroc-Jerseys—Bred aa and sows, herd 
boars and pigs, finest strain, large bone type. Merid- 
ian College, Meridian, Miss. 

Wonderful Young Herd Sires—By our great son of 
Defender, from big granddaughters of Defender. Knapp 
School Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


Duroc Boars—Defender strain, cholera immune, ped- 
Jigrees given. W. H. Middlton, Warsaw, N. C. 





HAMPSHIRES 


Yor r Sale—Registered Hampshire Hogs—All ages. 


Graham D. Moore, Charlotte, N. € 
POLAND-CHINAS© 

For Sale—10 Poland-China Pigs—3 months old, 
price $17.50 oe. Pedigrees furnished. T. H. Barbee, 
Morrisville, N. 

Poland - China = large, 
700-M. boar; the best quality and breeding. 
side, Jonesville, Va. 

Registered Big Bone Poland-China Pigs—Milk-f 
exceedingly well developed, two to four months ol 
Suncrest Farm, Kollock, 8. 

Spotted Polands—‘'The kind your daddies raised.** 





. prolific sows % and 
Sunny- 














Big boned, rugged constitutions, large litters. W. 
Warren Morton, Russellville, Ky. 

Registered Big > type Poland-China Spring Boars— 
Hest breeding, 50 each. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Dr. hk. E. "Y & Son, Charleston, Ark. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Registered Young Cows and Bulls—Aberdeen- Angus 
Cattle Co., Kingston, Tenn. 


GUERNSEYS 


For Sale—15 Grade Guernsey Heifers— 
milkers, freshen from August to October. J. 
Farmville, Va. 








"—* heavy 
Gilliam, 














HOLSTEINS 

Advanced Registry pom, Heifers and Bulls, Knapp 
Farm, Nashville, Tenn 

For Sale—Holstein Heifers—Registered, “each a fine 
individual. Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C, 

For Sale—Registered Holstein cow and _ registered 
heifer calf, seven months old. Preston Charles, Cone- 
stee, 8. C. 

Registered Holstein ¢ Calves—Finely bred | bull calves 
for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. 8. Government. 
Write J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 

For Sale—One well bred registered Holstein heifer 
calf, born June 19, 1918. Also one registered Holstein 
bull calf, born May 26, 1918. For further information 
write Mrs. J. F. Stephens, Greensboro, N. C, 

SHORTHORNS 





Registered Shorthorn Cows, Heife Ts and Bull Calves | 
aN 


for sale. i. Masengill, Bristol, Tenr 
For Sale—Scotch and Scotch Topped Shorthorn | 
bulls, Grass- 


cows, heifers and calves, 6 months up. 
dale Farm, Ansonville, N. C. 


Rarely Fred Scotch Bull—Sired by son of Imperial 


Gloster, out of a Bracelet daughter of Scotch Goods, 

Jrain, a Cruickshank Gwendoline, granddaughter of 

Whitehall —- Price $500. Kuapp School Farm, 
enn. 


Nasiville, 


JERSEYS~ z 
Jersey Bull—Eminent and Raleigh breeding, 
dollars. Hikory Grove Farm, Conover, N. C. 
Bull high-produc- 
ing dams . 





fifty 


Calves— Registered 
R. L. Shuford, 


Wanted—25 Jersey Grade Cows—Must be fresh milk- 
ers or early springers; none over six years old. Write 
Julius H. Janiz, Charleston, 8. C. 


Wanted—25 Jersey Grade Cows—Must be fresh milk- 
ers or early springers; none over six years old. Write 
Julius UU. Johns, Charleston, 


Milk Cows—Fine high-grade and registered Jerseys 
and Holsteins, carefully selected young dairy cows. 
Meridian College, Meridian, 


Jerseys, from 
Newton, N. C 





Fresh or will freshen soon 
Mississippi. 






OX ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing | 
toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because 
sold direct. Strictly first 
grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 
ft. with cement and nails. 
Anybody can lay it. Prices: 
‘\1-Ply, $1.30; 2-Ply, $1.70;3-Ply, 
$2.05. Order now from this advertisement to ge 
benefit of present low prices. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Circular and samples free. 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO., *2..fan.Gey 3 
*» RICHMOND, VA. 
South. 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and Supply House in 


The Threshing Problem 
SOl ved 22,2 sere as: ice com 





from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect com- 


bination mechine. wy Sj like it. ‘The pomine 
I have been for 20 years.” W. F Mas- 
6 and,” H. A. Morgan, 


dem 
tation. Booklet 88 free. 


KOGER ree & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
orristewn, Tena. 








SHEEP AND GOATS 


Hampshire Ram Lambs—Ready to ship. 
Jonesville, Va. 

Yor Sale—Sheep and Geste—wn car lots. Roadview 
Stock Farm, Marion, Ala 
For Sale—A few nice ram lemhe ss the Shropshire 
breed. R. B. Redwine, Monroe, 

For Sale—Two fine registered Rasapahire rams, one 
two years old and one older; also young rams, dropped 
this year. Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 

I Have 2 Pure-bred Southdown Bucks about 6 years 
old, at Ses, each, or exchange for others of same breed. 
Write L. M. _Wooten, Lewis P. O., Chester Co. “ B.C. 





Sunnyside, 











DOGS 
For Sale—Ncgistered .100-point, Beautiful White 
Collie Pups—Working kind. Roadview Stock Farm, 
Ala. 


Marion, 


BrLGIAN HARES 
Raise Belgian Hares for Profit and Pleasure— High- 


«rade Rufus Red Belgian hares for sale. O. P. Pickett, 
Lexington, N. C. . iw 
TWO OR MORE “BREEDS 


Write Us Your Needs in the Hog Line—Have good 
grade pigs, also registered Durocs and Be rkshires, 
Prices reasonable. Address Gold Hill Stock Farm, 
Gold Hill, Va 

Jersey Bull and Poland-China Pigs—Bulls with the 
blood of Golden Fern’s Lad, Golden Fern’s Noble, 
Eminent, Noble of Oaklands and the best strains found, 
splendid appearance, tuberculin tested, prices reason- 
able. A few fresh cows and heifers, pure-bred, though 
not all registered. Big Type Poland-Chinas, over one 
hundred head now on hand from noted herds of both 

estern and LEastern_ breeding. ree for folder. 
Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, 








~ POULTRY AND EGGS 


~~ CORNISH 


Sale—White Cornish Cockerels ond, » eseatiianners 
R. G. _Rankin, Gastonia, N. ¢ 


LEGHORNS 


Single Comb White Leghorn Pullets and Cockerels— 
$1 e each, Noel Poultry | Farm, Noel, Va. 


For Sale—Youne’s Strain ‘Single Comb White Leg- 
horns—Pullets, cockerels, March hatched, $1 each, 
W. A. McDonald, Sanford, N. C. 

Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Six pullets, one cock- 
erel, ten dollars. D. C. Evans, Darden, Tenn. 

White Leghorns—Full blood Single Comb pullets a and 
cockerels, one dollar each, Binford Sloan, Jr., Wallace, 
North Carolina. 





~_ 


For = 
for prices. 1 

















ORPINGTONS 
Buff Orpingtons—Write for prices” and show “record. 
loom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


Buff Orping ons—Earl 
lets. Few choice breeders, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Weldon, m & 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 











~ hatched cockerels and pul- 
Byers’ heavy-laying strain. 
Draper’s Orpington Yards, 











“General “Delivery” Single Comb Reds—Choice cock- 
erels cheap. Correspondence invited. Chas. R, Harri- 
son, Greenville, Ala. 


Single Comb Rhode , Island 1 Red Vibert’ Ss s Strain “Coe Cock- 





erels—$2 each. Tompkin’s strain pullets, $1.50 each. 
All March and April Hatched. I. T. Hooker, Buffalo 
Ridge, ya. 


Anderson’s Reds—This one advertisement must sell 
fifteen extra fine Single Comb Red cockerels; will weigh 
about two to three pounds. Give promise of making 
dandy breeders. These are all I will have to offer this 
season. if you want one send P. O. money order for 
$2.50 at once. E, F, Anderson, Clinton, Miss. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





~iaby Chicks—August, September. J. A. Lancaster, 

Richmond, | Va. ? i 
WYANDOTTES 

“White Wyandotte Hens, Pullets and Cockerels. 


Sunnyside, Jonesville, 


__SEEDS AND PLANTS 


~~ ALFALFA 


Alfalfa—New Crop American- srown Alfalfa—Non- 
irrigated, 99 per cent pure, at 28c ID.; 50-. lots and 
over, 25¢ Ih. New crop Grimm Alfaifa seed, 35c Ib.; 
50 Ibs. and over 32c. i. Write for price list other 
summer and fall seed. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 











CABBAGE 


— Plants—Winter heading; 200, 60c; 
500, $1.15; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. Express, $1.50 thou- 
sand, J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 


Fine Cabbage Plants for Fall and Winter Heading— 
Postpaid, 300, 75c; 500, $1.15; 1,000, $1.75. Express, 
| $1.25 thousand; 10,000, $10. Collard plants same 

Tide fe er Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 





Cabbage, 








~ iSagieen P lants—Frost- proof, Sapuen Wakefield, C har- 
leston Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch, ready for 
shipment after September Ist. Price by express, not pre- 
paid, $2 per thousand; quantities over 10,000 at $1.75 
per 1,000; by parcel post paid, $2.50 per 1,000. Whole- 

le and retail growers. Clark Plant Company, Thom- 
asville, Ga, 


Plants—Hardy, tough plants, 
grown especially to set in the summer and fall. 
eral million now ready. Varieties: Charleston Wak 

ficld, Succession, Drumhead, and Flat Dutch. : 
500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.25, postpaid. By express, 

1,000 for $1.75; over 4,000 at $1.50; over 9,000 at $1.25 
per 1,000. Also Collard plants, same price. Send for 

descriptive price list. Piedmont Plant Co., Gueanvilie, 
South _Carolina. 


Sun Proof Cabbage 









CLOVER 


Bur c lover Seed—$1.25 bushel, f.0.b. Trenton, 8. C. 
B. R. Tillman, Jr. 7 

If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Codéperate 


and Double Profits.” 








can 








A Virginia Farmer’s Way With 
Wheat 


($1 Prize Letter) 


N GROWING wheat it 
idea to see how large an acreage 
be seeded, but that every acre 
sowed be made a profitable one or 
produce the largest yield by proper 
preparation and fertilization. We 
find that ten acres of well prepared 
fertile land will make more wheat 
than thirty acres not so fertile and 
only half prepared. 


is not our 


All land we try to break moderate- 
ly deep as early in August as possible. 
Our experience and tests at various 
experiments stations has proved that 
plowing in August will make a much 
larger yield than September plowing. 
About every ten days the land 
disked or harrowed shallow up to 
seeding time. This keeps the soil in 
fairly good condition and at the same 
time keeps down weeds and grass. 


1S 


If the land is not as fertile as we 
would like to have it, just before get- 
ting it in thorough order for seeding 
we sow from 300 to 600 pounds of 
good fertilizer per acre broadcast, 
and by the time the preparation and 
seeding are completed, it is thorough- 
ly mixed with the soil. We get it in 
order by using disk and drag, cutting 
it about three and one-half inches 
deep, as the wheat plant requires a 
finely prepared surface soil of only 
a few inches, with a compact sub- 
surface or underlayer. We find that 
wheat seldom thrives or does its best 
when sowed in a deep, loose soil, 
it suffers in both freezing and dry 
weather. 

Another thing, we do not sow too 
early, waiting until cool, frosty 
mornings arrive. When sowed early 
it is almost certain to get damaged 
to a large extent by the Hessian fly. 
We find the Fulcaster and Leap’s 
Prolific varieties to be the best adap- 
ted to this section. We always sow 
the best of seed. All seed should 
have a thorough test. We always run 
our seed wheat through a good fan- 
ning mill. This takes out all infer- 
ior and small grains, leaving sound, 
large plump grains for seed. One 
cannot expect to reap a large crop 
from poor seed. 

We also find that drill sowing 
shows a decided gain over broadcast- 
ing by hand. This* is because the 
drill gets the seed in deeper and bet- 
ter, more evenly and in a more uni- 
form depth. We never cover it less 
than three inches deep. Too shallow 
covering, is largely responsible for 


so much of the winter-killing. We 
sow one bushel and a half per acre, 
as we find this amourtt will make 


more than only one bushel or one 
bushel and a peck, which sowed 
by the average wheat grower. We 
also find it is a good idea to give the 
wheat crop a light top-dressing of 
good manure in early winter or as 
far as your supply will go. 
Wm. H ART HARRISON. 
Prince George, Va. 


is 





Farm Women’s Convention, West 
Raleigh, August 28, 29, 30 


ROM the mountains to the seashore 

and al! through the Piedmont sec- 
tion comes the united call for food 
production and food conservation. 

The ultimate purpose of the North 
Carolina Farm Women’s Convention, 
to be held at the State College of Ag- 
riculture August 28, 29, 30, is to get to- 
gether and talk gardening, canning, 
preserving, etc. 

Mrs. G. H. Mathis, of Alabama, will 
be one of the chief speakers for the 
Wemen. Every word from this great 
farmer and financier will be an in- 
spiration. She gives encouragement 
and a stimulus to the woman who 
owns farming land and who does noc 
know how to utilize it and is at the 
mercy of careless tenants. It will be 
well worth your while to attend the 
convention just for the education you 
get from Mrs. Mathis. 








Noted demonstrators, experts in 
home management, will take part in 
the meeting and will be on the 
grounds for consultation. There wil] 
be addresses on “Health Conditions 
of the Country,” “Country Social Life,” 
“Community Leagues,” etc. all of 
which will be full of practical sugges. 
tions. At night grand lectures with 
lantern slides will be given by our 
Governor and other noted people. 

All desiring may occupy rooms in 
one of the elegant dormitories on the 
campus free of charge. Each person 
should bring pillow and linen for her 
bed. Delicious meals at a low price 
will be served for all in the college 
dining-room. The vegetables, fruits, 
milk and beef from the college farm 
are unsurpassed. It is earnestly desired 
that the women dress simply and with 
comfort. The supreme purpose of the 
meeting is to gain information and 
foster a codperative fellowship among 
the country women of North Carolina. 

Two beautiful silver cups will be 
given to the counties sending the larg- 
est number to the convention, consid- 
ering the distance from Raleigh. At 
present Sampson and Edgecombe hold 
these cups. I would suggest that each 
county have a committee on the 
grounds to meet all cars and get the 
names of their county folks. It is 
hoped that many will come in auto- 
mobiles so that all the institutions in 
and around Raleigh, may be visited 
with ease. Every North Carolinian 
should know intimately all her insti- 
tutions and should support them loy- 
ally and lovingly. 

MRS. W. J. JONES, 
President Farm Women’s Convention, 
Salemburg, N. C. 


How Wheat Paid One Farmer 


R. L. M. Midgett, Bayboro, N. C, 
never planted any wheat before 
last fall. It was general talk in Pam- 
lico County that wheat would not 
grow successfully in this county. 
Mr. W. R. Gray, farm demonstrator, 
advised the farmers to plant wheat, 
and that he saw no reason why farm- 
ers couldn’t grow it successfully. 
Mr. Midgett is one of these farm- 
ers who has proved that this sec- 
tion can grow wheat. He prepared 
his soil first of October by flat-break- 
ing it and running the smoothing har- 
row over it to break the clods., Then 
the first of November he broadcasted 
his wheat and with a turn plow threw 
it up into beds about five feet wide 
and then run the smoothing harrow 
over it which smoothed it down and 
left trenches about five feet apart. 
His idea in this was to protect his 
wheat in rainy weather as the land 
is flat and water passes off very slow- 
ly. 





Mr. Midgett planted the Fultz, an 
old standard with a good berry, stiff 
straw, and usually free from rust. 


From his four acres he got 110 bush- 
els, averaging 27 1-2 bushels per acre. 
J. W. WILLIAMSON, 

Farm Demonstrator. 


Bayboro, N. C. 





Destroy Hessian Fly in Wheat 
Stubble 


HE Hessian fly did unusual damage 

to wheat during 1917-18, states 
Mr. Franklin Sherman, Chief in En- 
tomology of the North Carolina Ex- 
tension Service, and he calls special 
attention to the fact that* another 
generation of this pest is now develop- 
ing in the wheat stubble. 


These flies will emerge in the fall 
and lay their eggs upon whatever 
wheat is up at that time, therefore, 


much can be done to lessen the fall 
brood by plowing under the old stub- 
ble to a depth of four to six inches. 
It is strongly urged that all idle wheat 
stubble land be plowed deeply before 
the end of August so that the flies 
cannot develop. Then the farmer 
should sow his wheat at a moderately 
late date in the fall, so that it will 
escape such flies as emerge. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ° 
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Darlington, Ala. 
30c a pound. J. 


pur Clover—$1 bushel. Lambert, 
““wew Crimson Clover  -rdiiaomames 
Bahama, N. 





F. Terry, at 
For Sale—Bur Clover Seed—91.50 per bushel. Road- 
view Stock Farm, Marion, Ala 

Screel ed Southern Bur Clover Seed—Delivered, $1.50 


Gibsonville, N. ¢ 


Clover—In. chaff, 20c tb. 
is year short. F. F. Dickson, 


w Sale—25 bushels bur Clover (in the bur) seed at 
I Peters ( Gro Co., Tarboro, N. C. 


r pound. R. B ose, es 


Y. Riser, 
Order early; 
Council, 8. ©. 














a Sale Home grown crimson clover seed, fifteen 
dollars per bushel, delivered at station. J. . Nor- 
wood, Bynum, N. C 


In bur, screened and clearggd, 


Planting instructions: F. 





fur Clover Seed 





ushel Reseeds itself, 
wai au, Enfield, N. C. 

“pur ¢ ‘lover—Just as swept tp, no rocks’ or elods, no 
noxious weeds or grasses, 40c bushel of 10 pounds, 
No order for a” than 100 paunds. Robt. 8. Link, 
Ab beri Ss. 2 ae 

For Sale—Bur “Cc lover— ~Scree ened,, “just enough dirt 

noculation, $1 bushel In large lots, 85¢ bushel. 
ler Cothran & Link, 


for less less than 5 bushels. 
8. C. 








Clovers—New crop crimson clover, American grown, 
98 per cent pure, 30c Ib.; 50-Ib. lots and over, 28¢ Ib. 
~ crop crimson clover “in chaff, 20c Ih.; 50-. lots 

1d over, 18¢ I. New crop Red clover, American 
pan 99 per cent pure, 35c Ib.; 50 Ibs, and over, 33c 
Tp. Alsyke clover, 32c hb. W hite cloyer, 50c . Sap- 
ling clover, new crop, 35¢ Ib. Kirby Seed Company, 
Gaftne’ y, 8. C. 

OATS 





For Sale—Seed Oats—hoice Virginia Gray Winter 
Turf dats, at $1.35 per bushel. H. H. Meschendorf, 
Forest Depot, Va. 

PECAN TREES 


Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. 

Lumberton, Miss 

POT: ATOES ; 

“Seed Potatoes for Late “Planting— -We offer Lookout 
Mountain or Improved Peachblow at $2.75 per bushel. 
Maine grown Irish Cobblers, $3 per bushel. Special 
pric es for larger lots. All above for shipment from 

cold storage and not to be compared with potatoes held 
by farmers. Pinner & Co., Seed Merchants, Suffolk, 
Virginia 





All About Bass 
r ecan Company, 


RYH 


For Sale e—Seed Rye—$2.75 bushel, f.o.b. here. G. G. 
C. 


Hyder, Hendersonville, N. 

Abruzzi Rye—Freight paid Se nd bags and $6 per 
100 pounds. J, M. Field, Climax, 

For Sale—10,000 bushels choice rye. Write or wire 
for prices. W. M. Fain Grocery Co., Murphy, C. 





North Georgia Rye Gives Best Results—$2.50 bushel, 
cash with order. Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. C 7 
~ GRASS MIXTURES 


~ For - Sale—Permanent Pasture Grass Mixtures—Mix- 
tures best a ag to your soil. Write Robert Hack- 
ney, Durham, } > 


____ MISCELLANEOUS: 


For Bale—Velvet B Bean ‘Meal—$2 hundred; “$35 “ton. 








6D. F ain, Edison, Ga. ae ni Ee 
“Crushed Oyster Shells ‘for - Poultry—100 “Tbs., , 65e; 500, 
$2.75; 1,000, $5. Oakshore Poultry Farm, W averly 


Mills, 8. C. 

Insure Your Cattle, Horses, Mules. 
ance agent or write O.. E. Mendenhall, 
North Carolina. 

Wanted—Wheat, t. Oats, Rye 
for seed. Also crimson clover. 
how much have to offer and lowest price. 


Try local insur- 
High Point, 


c—All v varie ties, suitable 
Send samples, state 
Pinner & 


(21) 920 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
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Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


THIRTY GILTS bred for September and October 
farrow now ready for delivery Will have fifty 
more ready during next. month. 

Pigs in Pairs and Trios, Properly Mated. 
SERVICE ROARS AND SOWS ready for shipment 
Orders received now will be considerably cheaper 
than thirty days later. A sow or gilt that is bred 
now wilt give you an early fall litter. 


W.R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N.C. 














Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 
BIG TYPE——ALL AGES——WRITE FOR PRICES. 





P. 0. Goose Creek, 


| There Is More Defender Blood— 


ROBERT L. RIGGS, 
Otranto, S. C. 





Duroc-Jerseys—Pecan Taxpayer 


Our Big Grand Champion is siring the kind that 
win. Watch his get at the shows this fall. Book- 
ing orders for pigs of May farrow 

J. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. C. 





blood 
Can 


than all other 
Think it over. 


thoughout the land of DIXIE 
combined There is a reason 
supply your needs. 


DEEP RIVER FARM, 
O. I. C's. 


RAMSEUR, N. C. 








We have some nice 


Pure -bred Pigs for Sale Now 


(The Silver Strain) 
. Prices reasonable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MOUNTAIN VIEW 
ARM, 
N.C. 


—0O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Roars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Soedaliy. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free, Write 
for prices and circulars, Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 








Hickory, 














€o., Suffolk, _Va. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


~Subdivided “and Sold at Auction will 
Write us 


Your Farm 
bring more money than if sold as a whole. 
today. Carolina Realty pcg en Raleigh, N. 


~ wWanted— Want to buy 2 to 5 hundred acres “of land 
to raise cattle on. Must be ead to grass and gen- 
eral farming. -R. F. D. 1, Box 179, Greensboro, N. C. 

For Sale—183 Acres—Located on public road near 


schvol and church, Old 6-room dwelling, ceiled; small 
35 acres in cultiva- 


barn; fine pasture; living stream. 
tion, balance in saw_timber and cord wood. One of 
the best bargains in Greenwood County. Price $16 per 


acre. Terms. Davis Realty Company, Greenwvod, 8. C. 

We Have for Sale Near Sanford, N. C., 
Acres of Land—Containing 5 very nice residences, anc 
all provided with deep wells and force pumps. Would 
sell as a whole or cut up to suit buyers. Is especially 
well located for settlement by neighbors. Would sell 
on most reasonable terms as a whole, or cut up, to suit 
buyers. Excellent neighborhood. Mr. George Latham 
lives on the place and will show you. J. E, Latham 
Co., Greensboro, N. C,. 


For Sale—Valuable South Georgia farms. 
of change in business will sell four of the best farms 
in South Georgia. One containing 1,300 acres; one 
containing 652 acres; two small farms of 100 and 200 
acres each. All high, dry, level and in good communi- 
ties jood water and health. If you want good home 
in be - part of ge mine will suit you. Terms can 
be arranged. All in Liberty County. R. H. Folmar, 
Daisy, Ga., R. F. D. No. 3. 








On account 


Your Children and Live 


Do You Wish to Educate 
where schools are plentiful, roads the best of any 
county in the state, and land the cheapest, location 


Come to Guilford! We have several thou- 
Sand acres, some in Greensboro and some a few miles 
out. Will cut up to suit the buyer and sell on easy 
terms when desired. This section of the state has been 
S80 busy manufacturing that farming has been neg- 
lected and is just now coming into its own. Come up 

and see; if you do not buy the trip will be worth the 
money J. E. Latham Co., Greensboro, Cc 


For Sale—108 acres, located on fine public road in 
good white neighborhood, near good school, and church; 
6-room dwelling, ceiled throughout, very pleasantly lo- 
cated in large grove; good barn, crib, cotton house, 
garden, fine well of water; 1 tenant house. 40 acres in 
cultivation that will produce a bale of cotton to the 
acre, balance in timber that will cut 100,000 feet of 
lumber and 2,000 cords of wood. Good pasture, living 
Stream running through it. One of the best and health- 
lest places in South Carolina. Price $35 per acre; easy 
i We will pay any man’s expenses who looks over 
os farm and says it is not a bargain. Davis Realty 

mpauy, McCormick, 8, C. 
eres 


considered 








[__PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 





LA 


SHOATS AND PIGS FOR SALE 

Out of Victor’s Mastefs 2nd 234127, 
from good ‘boned registered SOWS. 
Satisfied customers is my motto. 


T. C. DICKERSON, 
R. F, D. 2, Staunton, Va. 


ee 


Phat PIGS BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Sings 3 FARM offers some exceptionally fine Berk- 
omy igs for sale, from the most noted prize win- 
Bae amilies in America, sired by the champion boar, 

on Value, Each pig registered. Write for full in- 


ormation 
LERoy HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 




















About 1,000 | 


_6.’S—CHOICE P1IGS—From 8 to 10 weeks old, 
, registered. A special price on 3 to 
s-old Boars. All of this stock is out of choice 








heavy-1 wicht sows and sired by choice boars, including 

the champion at Virginia State Fair, 1917. Stock must 

be as represented or money refunded. 

R. Q. OWEN, R. F. D. 1, Phone 2406, Bedford, Va. 
Booking orders for 0. 1. C. Pigs. 
Ready to ship in arch, 1 





and May, 8-10 weeks old, $18 
single, or $35 per pair, no akin, 
poaterees. a Dm. bred Gilts, 
$75 ars, $35; 125-B. 
Roars, Bi wrt 5 Sows, ‘sas. “ wit registered. 
w. to BEDFORD, VA, 





__POLAND.- CHINAS, 


(Pee _ ere 





— Big Type Poland-Chinas —— 
We have satisfied customers in 14 states That pig 
you need is cholera immune for life and will be regis- 
ered in your name. Ask for weight and age. 

S. R. THOMPSON, GALLION, ALA. 
Hogs Poland-China Hogs 
ALL REGISTERED—TIE BIG TYPE 

T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
TENNESSEE, 

















Bred and open 


Those with 
tion. 
and hogs 
invited. 


Bred and open grade heifers , 


You cannot make a mistake in buying this lot. 


A FEW CARS 


BREEDING 
CATTLE 


cows with calves at foot 


$90.00 
$60.00 


ALSO A FEW REGISTERED 
HEREFORD RANGE BULLS 


Your Opportunity to Get a Breeding Herd. 


calf are bred to registered Hereford bull having reputa- 
Selling these to give our undivided attention to pure-bred cattle 


Inspection 


ADDRESS 


THE ENOCHS FARMS, 
FERNWOOD, MISS. 








WINCHESTER, IND. 


Brood Sows and Pigs 


FAIR GROUNDS, RALEIGH, N. C., 
Friday, August 30th, 1918 


Some of the greatest sows of the breed will 
be sold. -Some choice spring pigs, both sex. 
For full information and catalog, write 


A. M. BROWN, Sec’y., 
NATIONAL POLAND-CHINA ASS’N., 


SAUTADAGAEULAAUEAELNOUAUUEGEOASUUUS SCS HACAEEA ET EOTOTADO EU EAEUEUOUEUGUEAAEOEAEUEUOUEUEADUOGED OOO OCAAOADLSORAEOLS ATAU RAOL NUE EUEASOLAAOOOLOUETE 
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: Another National Breed Promotion Sale of 
tyre Poland-China 








FLESHER 
FOSTER 


} Auctioneers 


: 








Auctioneers: 





... PUBLIC SALE OF ... 


50--Registered Duroc Jersey. Bred Sows--50 
AT ARLES PLANTATION, AMERICUS, GEORGIA, 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 22, 1918 


These Sows are bred to our Giant Herd Boars— 
Arles Orion Cherry King and Arles Defender Major. 
LUNCHEON SERVED AT NOON ———— 
pha L. IGLEHEART, F. D. HENGST. 
AIL AND WIRE BIDS TO 


R. J. EVANS, I Care Arles Plantation, AMERICUS, GA. 


SALE BEGINS AT 1 P.M. 











LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Columb!a, 





RARAARAARALL 


If Doing Is Proof 
m”  Aberdeen-Angus 
=, ‘Are the Most Profit- 
cd able Beef Cattle. 


If customers don’t lie, the Sunny 
Home Herd has been furnishing 
the Highest Class Angus at the 
most reasonable prices for nearly 
twenty years. 


Booking orders now for fall delivery, bull calves 
of the best quality. 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, R. F.D., Cascade, Va. 


NOTE:—We are breeders, not traders, in cattle. 
Every cow in our herd raised on our farm, 
Both sexes. all ages, best 


ANGUS CATTL strains. Bulls ready nd 


service by Trojan-Brica and Queen Mother sires. Also a 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, cone 

























istered in P. 8. A.. coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ds. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Joffersonton, Va. 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 





DURHAMS 





FOR SALE 


Poll Durham Bulls and Heifers—Elicible to reg- 
istration Also a few grade Poll Durhams 
and Shorthorn Heifers, 5 to 8 months old, 

Grade Tunis Ram Lambs — 15-16ths pure-bred, 

These are beauties. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs—American 
Beauty strain, $1.50 per siting of 15, de- 
liver@d by parcel post. 


Cc. J. JACKSON, 








HORATIO, 8. C. 








HEREFORDS » 


wenn PDPPPPLS LALLA 


Registered Hereford Bull Calves 
At Bargain Prices for Farmers. 
Right in every respect. 

A few Top Cows for Sale. 
JOHN F. KINCAID, 
Leesburg, Virginia. 

















___HOLSTEINS AND JERSEYS 


——RICHLY Y BRED “REGISTERED HOLSTEINS— 
ages an 
Young Service Butte from Heavy Producing Dame 
Success on the show circuit, and in making large 
insures their high standard. 
yt mg Warrantry. 
FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 


official pany 
Reasonable Prices 
MAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN 


Three Jersey Bulls 


Fourteen months old. Solid color. 
GRANDSONS OF NOBLE OF OA ND 
From high-producing cows. $75 each. 














of all advertising it carries.”* 





4. G. STERCHI, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








MURFREESBORO, 
TAMWORTHS Free Jitney to Farm from Windsor Hotel, Americus, 
TAMWORTHS 4" "imerean Bred. JERSEYS 


M ERIDALE 
J ERSEYS 


Three sons of The 
Imported Jap 75265 
(sire of 33 tested 
cows), out of im- 
pertee Register of 

erit dams. Rec- 
ommended as & 
herd-headers. 

AYER & McKINNEY | 

6 300 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








KENTUCKY MAMMOTH. “JACKS 
AT SUMMER PRICES 
q Direct from Kentucky’s greatcst 
jack breeding farm. Every anima} 
; Get ready for the fall 
Write to- 
our new 
We can save you money. 
KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 
Joe E. Wright, Owner. 
Junction City, Kentucky. 
IN a GARDEN BOOK, PROFESSOR MASSEY 


| US THE RESULTS OF HIS 30 } 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN GARDENING. 
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KINARDS DUROC STOCK FARM 
SECOND BRED SOW SALE 


To Be Held in the New Sales Pavilion at State Fair Grounds, 
; COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Tuesday, August 20th, 1918 
40--BRED SOWS —_ cet-40 


A Few Young Boars 


All Cholera 
Immuned 























This offering will consist of 40 of the best bred Sows and Gilts 
that will enter a sale ring this sammer. 

25 yearlings—will weigh around 400 to 500 pounds by sales day. 
These hogs have been bred and fed to give the buyers good results. 
Lots of my last sale buyers have refused more for their litters of pigs 
than they gave for their sows. 

If you want to know how good this offering is, write to Mr. Robt. 
J. Evans, Chicago, Ill.; W. P. Penry, Radner, Ohio; Prof. R. L. 
Shields, Clemson College, S. C.; Mr. V. W. Lewis, Clemson, S. C.; 
Mr. J. W. Sheely, Clemson, S. C. 


These Sows and Gilts will be bred to 
Smith’s Orion Cherry King 2nd, J. D. S. Defender and the noted 
Imperator’s Fashion. 


I have given permission to several of my neighbors who are going to 
war to sell their pure-bred Duroc-Jerseys in my sale free of cost to 
them. 


Write for Catalog. 


KINARDS DUROC STOCK FARM, 


.* P. SMITH, Prop., KINARDS, S. C. J 

































75 Pure Bred Berkshire Hogs 
%y 50 Pure Bred Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
500 White Leghorn Chickens 


‘Let the Animals Do the Work.’’ 


The women have “done the work long” enough. The boys are 

fighting for liberty! We guarantee everything we sell to be as rep- 

resented. Visit the farm near Mebane, N. C., and see this stock and 

let J. G. Bradshaw, farm manager, show you how to get good perma- 
nent pastures cheap. 

















It will pay you to visit this Farm. 


J. E. LATHAM, 
g@q MEBANE,N.C. GREENSBORO, N.C. 
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f eoxauey Registered Duroc- Jerseys 


Bred Gilts 





Yearling Boars 
3-Months Pigs. 
Champion and Grand Champion 
Sires and Dams. 
Prices right. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Write 


























FACTS ABOUT ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FACT 8—Aberdeen-Angus are best on the range, the X. I. T., using 5,000 bulls of 
all three breeds, proving Aberdeen-Angus steers get to market first, command a pre- 
mium over the others on the market; the bulls get more calves than the “‘popular 
range breed,’’ and the breed was hardy and good rustlers. 


Free Literature and List of Breeders. “The Doddie Does a Bit at Every Bite.” 








PALM DUROC FARM 


Will Hold Their Second 
QUALITY BRED SOW SALE AT CAIRO, GEORGIA, 
ON AUGUST 23rd, 1918. 


Lunch will be served at 12 o’clock for out-of-town visitors and sale’ 
will start promptly at 1 o’clock. 





Cairo, Ga., 


Sale starts promptly 
at 1 o’clock. 








We are offering a great bunch of bred Sows and Gilts in this sale, and 
if you want the best in Duroc-Jersey Hogs do not fail to be on hand 
or send in your bids. 





The offering is rich in the blood of Orion Cherry King, the boar that 
has sired more high-priced boars and sows than any other. 
Our herd Boars, Rexall, the greatest breeding son of Cherry Tip and 
Imperial Star, Imperator’s best living son, are as good as the best. 
Auctioneers: COL. H. L. IGLEHEART and COL, F. D. HENGST. 
MR. R. J. EVANS, Representing American Duroc Association. 
Write for Catalog. 


WALTER, L. WIGHT, Owner, 
PALM DUROC FARM, TER, L. WIGHT, Owne 
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Virginia Pure-bred Livestock Sale 


AT THE STAUNTON FAIR, STAUNTON, VIRGINIA, 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 6TH, 


25 Shorthorns, 25 Herefords, 30 Guernseys, 20 Holsteins, 
100 Hogs—Berkshires, Daroc-Jerseys, O. I. C.’s. 


At this sale you will have an opportunity to secure animals from the 
best known families of the various breeds offered. Many show indi- 
viduals will be placed in this sale. 


Every farmer and breeder in Virginia should be interested in this 
great sale, for here you will be able to secure not only the best indi- 
viduals offered, but blood lines that will mean a great deal in building 
up your herds. 


Make Your Trip to the Shenandoah Valley Fair so as to take in 
this Great Sale for it will be the Feature Attraction of the Fair. 


Write for catalog today. 


COL. D. L. PERRY, Auctioneer C. B. RALSTON, Secretary. 
STAUNTON, VA 
Worth the trip alone to hear him. 











RAISE HEREFORDS—THE BEST BEEF BREED 


Herefords produce more and better beef 
than any other breed, at less cost and in 
shorter time. 

Cross a pure-bred Hereford bull with 
your native cows, and buy two or three 
pure-bred Hereford cows as foundation for 
pure-bred herd. 


For full information, address 


GA. HEREFORD CATTLE BREEDERS ASSN. 
1608 3rd Natl. Bank Atlanta, Ga 




















MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


300 HEAD FROM WHICH TO SELECT. 
Young Stock a Specialty, of all ages—both Registered and High Grades. 
Ye Pure-bred Heifer Galves at $20 and $25, shipped anywhere. 
King Pontiac Segis Alcartra (dam’s official record of 34.36 Ibs. of butter in 7 
days) heads my Southern herd. He is the best son of King Segis Pontiac 
Alcartra who cost $50,000, and the highest record bull in the South. Plan to attend my Fall ‘Sale. 
I SELL HOLSTEINS AND SATISFACTION. ADDRESS 


C. W. ELLIS, JR., MAPLE LAWN FARMS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 























Shanklin’s Jerseys— Bulls and Heifers 
of 


, Golden Fern's Lad, Biue Bell, Tormentor 
Families. You know there is 
families. 





WANTED! site Te Pprsensin’ Poses 





The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 








AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 817 PF Exehange Ave., CHICAGO. 
Southern Representative: DR. C. D. LOWE. Knoxville, Tenn. 








every postoffice and om every rural route in the South. Write | today for our money making offer - 
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Saturday, August [7, 1918] 








OUR SUBSCRIPTION MAN- 
AGER SAYS— 


$500 a Year 


HAVE one Farmer Agent who has 

made over $500 a year, each year for the 

past three, and at the same time made more 

out of his splendid farm than he ever did 
before. 

There are dozens of just this kind of men 
among our readers and we want to locate 
them. It means more subscribers for us and 
good money for them, and the beauty of it is 
they can do best at subscription work when 
their farm work is lightest. 











We probably have around seven or eight 
hundred subscribers in your county. We 
should have more than double the number. 

A live wire and a Ford can make a big 
thing out of our County Agent's Contract. 


If you are a live one let me hear from you. 


. 
“Putting Off” 
HERE is a penalty for putting off and 
most of us find it a mighty easy thing to 
do in spite of the penalty we must pay. 
Opportunities must be grasped when they 
present themselves, 





Your opportunity to represent The Progres- 
sive Farmer in your neighborhood is at hand 
—by doing so, you can earn a Sewing Ma- 
chine, Fireless Cooker, Silverware or almost 
anything you wish, but unless you embrace 
this opportunity and get started now some- 
one may get ahead of you and do the easy 
picking first. 





A Sure Cure 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Gentlemen:— 
— that my subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has expired. As I have 
used your remedy (The Progressive Farmer) 
for some three or four years and find it abso- 
lutely the best “remedy” for farmers that I 
ever “took,” I want to continue the treat- 
ment. Hand you my check for $3. Please 
mark me up for a treatment of 260 weekly 
doses and if the improvement in my case is 
as great in the next five years as in past 
three or four, think I will continue your rem- 
edy until I die. 

Thanking you for all past favors and wish- 
ing you the success in your work you so 
richly deserve, I am, 

Truly your friend, 
(Signed) DEE KENNEDY. 

Tuckerman, Ark., Rt. 2, Box 20. 


You Can’t Fool Them 


UR boys know that the hunting season is 
not far off and they are getting ready well 
in advance. « 





Four boys started clubs to earn shot guns 
and-one for a rifle last week, and I'll wager 
everyone of them will have their guns by the 
time the season opens. 





The Progressive Farmer: 


WANT to thank you for interesting my 
in your club work, He got much 
more out of it than the splendid bicycle with 
which you rewarded him for his services, 


boy 


“When John started out he was timid and 
afraid everyone would say no; in fact I had 
to start him away at first. When he came in 
discouraged I'd refer him to your helpful let- 
ters and get him going again. Now thanks 
to your spendid Club Workers’ Plan, he has 
learned that he can do anything that he 
really wants to do, knowing the greater 
and bigger the task the more work and de- 
nial is required.” 2 

The above. letter from the father of one of 
our successful Club Workers should have a 
lesson for many parents. 

Encourage your boys and girls to do things, 
to have confidence in themselves, that they 
May make a place for themselves in the 
World, 





The “PF” Hustler 


Is the name of a little paper we publish 
for our club workers. In it we publish pic- 
tures of our Pig Club boys and girls, letters 
from our workers telling how they get up 
Pig clubs, etc, This paper is free to our 
Workers, and we are glad to send sample 
Copies to all who are thinking of starting 
@ club, Ask for your copy today. 


Don’t Be a Wheelbarrow 


WHEELBARROW goes only when it is 


pushed—who wants to be a wheelbarrow 
Nuff Sed, 





‘ 





at you would have a better neighborhood 
Sean's Reteubere jy Bne. neag along all 
. es, read “How Farm 

80d. Double’ Beatin ers Coéperate 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 

















What the Patriotic League Does 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

We HAVE made a great success with the 

Patriotic League in our little town. The 
Patriotic League was organized here two 
months ago. The president was elected, and 
pledged herself to prepare the program and 
notify each member the time and place of 
the meeting. The Secretary pledged herself 
to keep the roll, and an account of every 
thing contributed, and sent out by the Pae- 
triotic League girls. 

To join the League we had to sign @ 
pledge. The pledge is: 

“I pledge to express my patriotism: 

“(1) By doing better than ever before 
whatever work I have to do. 

(2) By rendering whatever special sere 
vice I can to my community and country. 

“(3) By living up to the highest stan- 
dards of character and honor and helping 
others to do the same.” 

We have made bandages and shot bags for 
soldiers. Each girl in our League has bought 
Thrift or War Savings Stamps. 

The Red Cross meets in our town twice @ 
week to sew. Many mothers cannot attend 
the meeting as they have no time to care 
for their children. The Patriotic League 
girls have pledged themselves to take care 
of the children on these afternoons, 

We have planned to give up our vacation 
trips this year, and spend the time working 
at the Red Cross rooms or at some other 
useful occupation, 

Girls, if you have no Patriotic League in 
your community organize one. Do not be 
slackers! Let’s be up and doing! Cc. E. 





His First Year’s Farming 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


TRIED my first farming last year. As 

cotton is one of the Southern farmer's best 
selling products I thought I would try a 
small patch. 

I selected for my ground a small piece of 
land somewhat hilly and not very sandy. I 
prepared my land by flat-breaking it with a 
single plow and then laying off my rows in 
good deep furrows. 

My fertilizers were manure and phosphoric 
acid. I put my manure down the furrows 
and then put down a small quantity of acid 
on the manure. I then made my rows on the 
manure and planted my cotton with a corn 
planter which put it at a good depth-and 
also packed it good to keep it moist. 

When the cotton came up I ran @ dia- 
mond-tooth harrow on either side so as to 
keep the grass down, I next ran a cultiva- 
tor on either side shallow and weeded it. I 
dirted and worked it times more 
with a cultivator. Later on I planted crim- 
son clover down the middles, 


several 


Although the season was bad and I did 
not get a full crop, I sold $100 worth of 
cotton. 

As it was my first farming my father gave 
me all I sold, part of which I put in the 
bank. With the other I bought fertilizer and 
seed for my farming this year. 

I am a reader of The Progressive Farmer 
and also an agent for it, which I think is 
pleasant work. H, H, COX (Age 15). 

Hickory, Va. 


Likes the Agricultural High School 


AM in the sophomore year at the Alcorn 

Agricultural High School located at Kos- 
suth, Miss. We have nine teachers, and have 
music, home science and manual training 
besides the literary course. 





We have a seven-room school building and 
a twenty-room dormitory. Our science hall 
burned down a short time ago which meant 
@ great loss to the school as hardly anything 
was saved. One almost new piano was 
burned. 

Last fall the principal of the school offered 
a pennant to the class in high school making 
the most points in different contests. We 
had contests in music, elocution, basket and 
football games, tennis, ball throws, and all 
kinds of races such as potato, sack, leap 
frog, barrel, three-legged, and relay race,— 
each contest counted so many points. The 
Sophomore class got the most points and, 
therefore won the pennant. 


I think every boy and girl should attend 
an agricultural school, for a school like this 
better fits young people for the practical du- 
ties of life. The girls are taught sewing and 


cooking which may be very useful to them | 


in after life. The boys are taught farm 
work and manual training. One can board 





this and this 
better afford 


much cheaper at a school like 
is another reason why we can 
to go to an agricultural school, 
We have two good basket ball teams at 
school, Both boys and girls have won every 
game they have played so far except one, 
They were trying to win the championship 
but lost the championship game and won 
second place, They also won second place 
last year. ANNYE MAUDE EPPS, 
Rienzi, Miss., Rt. 2. 


i. . 
Fishing 
I AM a country lad and as happy ag a bird. 

Like the country mouse,“I am content to 
stay at home and eat our corn and wheat 
and other produce that we raise on the 
farm, 

We country boys and girls have a good 
time. I have a sister 14 years old and a 
brother 7, and [am 9. We trap rabbits and 
go to school in winter. In the summer we 
work in the field and go fishing when it rains 
and gets the creek up. I shall not forget one 
morning when a hard rain came and as soon 
as the rain was over we asked Mama to let 
us go fishing. She agreed to let us go if we 
would not stay long, so away we went with 
a can of bait and our fishing poles over our 
shoulders. We soon reached the creek which 
is hardly out of sight. Woe caught several 
fish and we kept my brother busy carrying 
the fish to the house to show to Mama so she 
would let us stay longer. 





So about 12 o’clock when brother carried 
some fish to the house he came back with a 
basket of dinner for us. It was the best 
dinner I ever ate, JOHN MANSFIELD. 


Burlington, N. C., Rt. 8 





Won County First Prize Two Years 


T* the spring of 1915 I joined the canning 

club, and had very good success with my 
tomatoes, I won the first county prize, 
which was a free trip to the state capital 
(Little Rock). Not being of the required 
age to take the trip another girl was ap- 
pointed in my place. 

I rejoined in 1916 and won first county 
prize again, but did not get to take the trip, 
In the spring of 1917, I received a certifi- 
cate ffom The Progressive Farmer, saying 
I had won first honor in my county in the 
United States Department of Agricultus 
Canning Club for 1916, for marked Industry, 
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Merit and Achievement. Also a year’s sub- 
scription to the “Girls Coémpanion,” and “A 
Southerner in Europe” by Clarence H. Poe, 
BEULAH SMITH (Age 15). 
Hamburg, Ark., Rt. 2. 





Helping to Win the War 


LIKE to live in the country. My father 
owns 55 acres of land. 
I have a Guernsey heifer about five 


months old. Her name is Beauty. 


How many of you have relatives and 
friends in the army? My oldest brother is 
in France and I have an uncle, a cousin and 
some friends who are training now. My 
brother has been in France since November 
26, 1917. 

I am doing my, bit to help win this war by 
helping Mama and hoeing for Papa. 

I live about four miles from Quitman 
which is the county site of Clark County. 

BERTHA COVINGTON, 
Quitman, Miss. 





The Pine Warbler 


TR Pine Warbler is about 5% inches long, 

slightly larger than the chipping spar- 
row. It is greenish yellow on back and head 
with greenish breast, two white wing bars 
and has white spots near the end of the 
tail feathers. Their song is a rapidly re- 
peated chip-chip-chip, resembling that of 
the chipping sparrow, but louder,and not so 
fast. 


Their nest is usually built in top of small 
Pines, and is made of small roots and hair, 
This modest little bird is not noticed much 
in summer, there being so many brighter 
hued and more brilliant songsters around, 
but in the cold winter, when most of our 
sweetest songsters have gone south and the 
trees aré bare of foliage, our woodlands are 


quietest, the sweet little trill of the Pifie 
Warbler is most noticeable as it comes from 
the top of some pine tree. They are very 


sociable little birds, feeding usually in small 
flocks, among pine trees, in company with 
other birds, seemingly as much at home near 
the ground as they do in the tree top. 

Unlike most of the summer birds they do 
do not leave upon the approach of cold 
weather, but spend the entire winter with 
us here in the South, 

JOSEPH C, JONES. 





OUR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance; two years, $1.50; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 
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For Better Grain Crops 


DRILL planting saves seed, gives the crop 
a better start, increases yields, and pro- 
duces grain of better quality than any other 


known method of planting. 


These are the 


years when every acre of small grain must produce 
every possible bushel and these are the drills to 


plant with. 


If. you are growing small. grain, and are not using 


an Empire Jr., Hoosier, or 


drill for plant- 


ing, you are losing money and the world is losing 


grain. 


Buy the right drill from your local dealer 


who has in stock, or can get for you, the drill best 
suited to your soil and crops. 
The dealer will show pee all about feeds, furrow open 
e 


bearings, attachments, t 


: : regulation of quantities, cod ont 
the other things you will want to know. sy 


alk this over with 


him or write to us, and we will send you complete informa- 


tion about the Empire Jr., Hoosier, or Kentu 


best for you to buy. 


drill that is 


International Harvester Company of America 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER © 























EVERY ONE DOESN’T WANT A PIG! 


out our Pig Club Boys and 
some folks will think that 
rds we have for our Club 





We.-have said so much 
Girls lately.. Am afraic 
Pigs are the only rew, 
Workers. 

‘oo we illustrate a 
rewards, but we hav 








ew of the most popular of our 
dozens ofjothers—such as: 


Sewing Machines Selfsheating Irons © Books for Boys and 


Fireless Cookers Biblgs and Dictionaries Girls 

Kitchen Sets Wat¢hes and Clocks Books for Young People 
Dinner Sets Banjos and Guitars Books for Father and 
Cook Books Mother 


i pr les and Cameras 
















In fact you may earn most anything you wish by getting up a club of 
subscribers for The Progressive Farmer. 


Let us know what you wish to work for and we will advise the number 
of subscriptions requirgg to secure it and will send you regularly our 
subscription magazine, called The “PF” Hustler. This little magazine 
tells you how others are making money or earning rewards working up 
clubs for us. You will enjoy it—and it’s free to our Club Raisers. 
We havea St ecial Sul riptic Campaign }j t " ( 
September 15. Extra Cash Prizes for those getting up big Ci 


Prize in additic n to the plendid r é S we { 


Use the blank below and get started after your Reward and a share 
of the Extra Cash Prizes. Write today—sure. 





Club Raisers’ Department, The Progressive Farmer :— 


Please send me free copies of your Club Raisers’ Magazine, The ‘“‘PF’’ Hustler; also let me 
know how many subscriptions I will have to get to C@rm @... 2... 6. ccc cee eee eee eee teeter eeetene 
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Two things that count in a 
motor oil—purity and body. 


TEXACO MOTOR OIL, 
the bright, clear, clean oil, 
leaves no hard carbon de- 
posit. Saves repairs and 
delays. It holds compres- 
sion, prevents seepage of 
“gas” past the piston rings. 
Saves gasoline and power. 





The TEXAS COMPANY 
Petroleum and its Products 
General Offices, Houston, Texas : : offices in Principal Cities 
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‘my is in Action! 
They are showing the Hun what real fighting men are. Of course we 


are proud of them and rejoice every day as we read of the way they 
are pounding the Germans back. 


If you don’t take a daily paper, you now need a near daily—an every- 
other-day newspaper—and you can have one at a bargain. 


The Atlanta Tri-Weekly Constitution, published every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday will keep you posted on the War News. 


HERE I[S A BARGAIN OFFER 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 Year| ®%OTH FOR 
Tri- Weekly Constitution, 1 Year $1.50 
Do not hesitate to accept this offer, even if your Progressive Farmer 
subscription is paid some months in advance. We will give you a full 
year’s credit in advance of your present expiration date. 


Order today and don’t miss any more of the exciting news from 
Our Boys “Over There.” 





The Progressive Farmer:—Enclosed find $1.50 for which send 
me for one year each The Progressive Farmer and the Tri-Weekly 
Constitution. 






































